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SONG. 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


I think of thee !—at Morn, my Love !— 
At earliest dawn of day, 
‘ When matin-bell@do chime,’—above 
My soul is sent to pray 
For THEE! 


1 think of thee !—at Noon, my Love! 
My heart, each parted hour, 
Pants, as the weary, wand’ring Dove, 
To seek again its bower, 
Near THEE. 


I think of thee !—at Ever, my Love! 
*Mid scenes most bright and fair ;— 
To thee my thoughts in sadness rove, 
And sigh to wish me there, 
With rugs! 


{ think of thee!—at Nicut, my Love! 
When thou art gone to rest ; 
Bright may thine every vision prove, 
Be all thy slumbers blest 
To THEE! 





SPAIN. 


POPULAR ERRORS—THEIR CAUSES—TRAVELLERS, 
NO. IIL 


Those of our readers who are blessed with good 
memories, will perhaps recollect, that in our March 
and July numbers, of 1841, we gave some little 
space to a review of matters connected with the 
Spanish nation. In our first essay, we examined 
into the connection between the history of Colum- 
bus, by Mr. Washington Irving, and the great work 
of Don Martin Fernandez Navarrete—endeavor- 
ing, with all respect and impartiality, to strike the 
just balance of obligation between them. Unfor- 
tunately, we found ourselves compelled to lay to 
the charge of Mr. Irving, an absence of that spirit 
of full and frank acknowledgment, which was de- 
manded alike by his own reputation, and the extent 
and value of the materials which he had pressed 
into his service. More than a year has elapsed, 
without any notice or refutation, by Mr. Irving or 
his friends, of the grave facts and conclusions, 
which our investigation elicited and established. 
By all the rules then, which govern in such cases, 
we are bound to infer, that our distinguished coun- 


tryman has preferred the quiet disparagement of 


a judgment by default, to the notoriety of a verdict, 
after a fruitless contest. This inference we feel 
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eminence may relieve a man, perhaps, from the ne- 
cessity of caring for criticism upon his style or opi- 
nions, and such an immunity may be but a just 
reward for a lifetime of labor and merit. Not 
so however, where the delicate question arises, 
whether he has not, without fair notice, borrowed 
other men’s commodities, and sold them for his 
own. Good character is, in such a case, merely 
prima facie evidence of the weakest kind. The 
true issue is on the facts, without respect to per- 
sons, and no man can place himself above responi- 
sibility on such an accusation, or meet that re- 
sponsibility, otherwise than by a defence on the 
actual merits. 


We have lately seen a discourse, pronounced, 


during the last autumn or winter by Martinez de 
la Rosa, before the Historical Institute of Paris, and 
having reference to the discoveries of Columbus. 
The author, with that mildness which is conspicuous 
in all his critical essays, contents himself with 


the following observation: “Mr. Navarrete has 


contributed much to the just success, in the United 


States, of the work published there, by Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, under the title of the History of 
Christopher Columbus, This historian, who unites 
so much elegance and facility, lived some time in 
Spain, and derived therefrom materials of great 
value.” We have also before us, an article upon 
the literature of the United States, written for the 
“‘ Pensamiento,” by a Spanish author of reputation, 
Don Enrique Gil. It presents to us the following 
paragraph. “By the side of others, are found 
Prescott and Washington Irving—the first, as suc- 
cessful in the character of an exact and dispas- 
sionate historian of the Catholic monarchs, as the 
second in that of a skilful colourer (colorista) of 
the great enterprise of Columbus.” To this pas- 
sage a note is appended, in which the author re- 
marks—‘ The word colorista is here used inten- 
tionally, for every one who may read the Collec- 
tion of Voyages, by Navarrete, will be convinced 
that the narrative of Irving contains nothing that 
belongs to its author, save the coloring of his 
beautiful style.” 

We do not quote these passages to fortify our 
views, because we are content that they should 
rest upon the facts and arguments, without the 
support of any man’s authority. Our object is, 
merely to show that we have not been starting at 
visions of signs and wonders, unseen by ali the 
world but ourselves—but that the opinions which 
we have expressed, have extended themselves in 
more than one direction. Mr. Irving moreover, 





ourselves at the fullest liberty to draw. Literary 
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has a been selected as our Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of Madrid, and these publications by 
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Spanish authors, may indicate that his literary po- 
sition is not unknown to the people whom he is 
about to visit.! Upon this side of the Atlantic, as 
is most natural, his appointment has been received 
with universal approbation, as a just tribute to one, 
who has given to his country far more honor than 
office and dignity can repay. ‘These very expres- 
sions of satisfaction have, however, elicited new 
proofs of the fact which we have hitherto alleged— 
that the preface to the History of Columbus has 
created an almost universal impression, that the 
whole work was the result of its author’s individual 
labor and research. The following paragraph, from 
the New World of February 19th, 1842, (to which 
others of the same tone might easily be added) 
affords us a good illustration. 


“ WasHINGTON InviING, MINISTER TO Spain.—We are 
sincerely gratified by this appointment, and we heartily 
thank Mr. Tyler for so acceptable an indication of his 
respect for lofty genius and pure integrity. Aside from his 
eminent reputation, no man could have been found better 
suited to discharge in a dignified and able manner the 
duties of this office, than Mr. Irving. During his laborious 
compilation of materials for his splendid work,‘ The Life of 
Columbus, he was for years a resident in Spain. He per- 
fectly understands the language, manners and customs of 
that.distracted but deeply interesting country, and he will 
nobly assert the character of our government at the Spanish 
Court. By such men as Edward Everett and Washington 
Irving, will the American name be made brighter in the 
kingdoms of the Old World.” 


Of course we quarrel with no part of the above, 
but that which we have italicised. To that part 
however, appearing as it does in a periodical of 
acknowledged ability and information, we may 
refer with confidence, to show how far the “ labo- 
rious compilation” by Navarrete, for thirty years, 
to which the “ splendid work” is indebted for its 
** materials,” has been, from some strange cause or 
other, entirely hidden from public observation. 
What that cause may be, we will not go over our 
old ground to show—for it is not our purpose to 
press Mr. Irving further. He has gone from among 
us, and we wish him God speed! When his diplo- 
matic career shall have ended, he will return, we 
trust, at the helm of another argosy, laden with 
Castilian romance and history. We must be par- 
doned however, if we presume to scan his future 
prefaces, with cautious eyes—for we confess our- 
selves anxious to discover, whether the pen, so 
faultless in the blending and harmonizing of mate- 
rials, may not prove itself equally graceful, in 
acknowledging the sources of its inspiration. 

In our article of July last, we discussed, among 
other things, the absurdities of a school-book, 
called Whelpley’s Compend of History, and se- 
lected by us, as a specimen of a whole class of 


? A friend has forwarded to us the Espectador of Madrid, 
and the Diario of Havana, in each of which our article 
of March 1841 has been translated. It appeared in the 
former in November—in the latter in January last. 





works, to which may be attributed in a high degree, 
the vulgar errors in regard to Spanish literature 
and character. We only now refer to the Com- 
pends that we may remind ourreaders, of the basis 
on which the compiler rests some of his most ri- 
diculous and objectionable statements—“ the testi- 
mony of travellers.” These words describe to 
us the raw material of almost every thing which 
we have proposed to ourselves to combat, and we 
have consequently selected them as a text for some 
of the observations by which we intend to redeem 
our promise to the reader. 

The “ testimony of travellers” has always been 
suspicious proof, since the days when Herodotus 
sought the cradle of history, among the bulrushes 
by the waters of fable. There was atime how- 
ever, when the world was not troubled with a very 
thick cloud of witnesses. “ It isa strange thing,” 
says Lord Bacon, “that in sea-voyages, where 
there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men 
should make diaries; but in land-travel, wherein 
so much is to be observed, for the most part they 
omit it.” Sadly have such days passed—for now 
the only strange thing would be, that man or woman 
should travel by land or by sea, in balloon or diving- 
bell, without furnishing his or her quota of “ testi- 
mony,” in the shape of letters to newspapers, if 
not of graver volumes. As these productions are 
meant, oftentimes, to answer the double purpose 
of paying expenses and purchasing immortality— 


it is no wonder that they should have largely in- 
creased the stock of what, by an amiable compro- 
mise between politeness and common sense, we 
designate by the paraphrase of “travellers sto- 


ries.” Now, to speak in all seriousness, we think 
there is no injustice in placing most books of travel 
in this category ; for if we compare what is needed 
to produce such works, as they should be written, 
with what is actually possessed by those who gene- 
rally write them, we will but rarely find an apology 
for yielding them moderate confidence. If a man 
profess to do no more than to write a picturesque 
tour—to describe the external world—the views— 
the ruins—the palaces—the costume and the crowd 
—we can understand that it is possible for him to 
execute his task, without much time, ability or 
study. It is another thing, however, to go from 
the surface of nature and art into the moral and 
political mysteries of a nation; to give, as most 
tourists profess to give, after a very brief examina- 
tion and inquiry, the philosophy of all the phe- 
nomena, which develope and illustrate national 
character. A whole people do by no means fur- 
nish a page, which a man mayread as he runs. If 
every individual be, as he is, a microcosm, hard to 
understand ; requiring long study, and even then— 
according to the moral of Sancho, drawn from the 
adventure of Rozinante and the Yangusians—not 
too much to be trusted ; it cannot be supposed that 
a nation, which is as infinity to the unit, can be a 
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much easier or simpler subject for the pencil. 
Let any well informed man, of respectable ability, 
who has reached the meridian of life, in the exer- 
cise of powers of observation, ordinarily acute, 
take up his pen, to describe the institutions social 
and civil, among which he was born. Let him 
undertake to set out, at length and philosophically, 
the intellectual and physical developments of his 
own land—to trace, fairly, the virtues and the foi- 
bles of her national character—to unravel the min- 
gled yarn of contradictions, woven around all the 
men and things, which have been about him since 
his infancy. How many men shall we find who 
will not shrink from the toil and magnitude of the 
undertaking—how many of those who may be 
willing to assume it, will the better judgment of 
the community acquit of the charge of presump- 
tion? All will unite in pronouncing it to be a work 
for a life-time of care, responsibility and exclusive 
devotion. A fortiori then, if it be so difficult to 
see, save “ through a glass, darkly,” the things 
which have been as familiar to us as the common 
light, how shall we trust our faith to those, who 
set foot for the first time upon a foreign soil, on 
the day which commences their career as its his- 
torians? In this dearly beloved land of ours, we 
have certainly had experience enough, to leave us 
at no loss for an answer to the question. “ Fre- 
muerunt gentes”—the whole confederacy has more 
than once had its pride and its sense of truth in 
open rebellion, against the ignorant misrepresen- 
tations of superficial or prejudiced observers. How 
can we then, with justice or consistency, commend 
to the lips of others, the cup which we spurn so 
indignantly from our own ? 

Of course we would not be understood, as sta- 
ting these objections, for the purpose of contend- 
ing therefrom, that no confidence at all should be 
given to the narratives of travellers. Extensive 
as may be the requisite qualifications, there are 
still those who possess them. That the number 
however is not very great, a little further con- 
sideration will conclusively prove to us. 

As an indispensable prerequisite, a traveller who 
means to print, should be familiar with the lan- 
guage of the people whom he visits. “He that 
travelleth into a country” (says Lord Bacon, in his 
Essay on Travel, of which we avail ourselves) 
“before he hath some entrance into the language, 
goeth to school, and not to travel.” Possessing 
the language, he must next be enabled to use his 
advantages, by free admission to all classes of 
society. He must study the drawing room and 
the family circle, as well as the highways; he 
must visit city and country, to mingle with men in 
the field, the warehouse and the workshop. His 
observation must be quick and penetrating, and he 
must give it full time to range, wherever there is 
any thing forit to light on. He must see for him- 


he must seek from intelligent natives,* and the most 
accurate sources of written information, the know- 
ledge which has been generalized from past facts. 
He must make himself familiar with the history 
of the country, and the general aspect of its laws. 
He must be able to trace the influence of these 
last upon manners, customs and thought—for in 
this lies, perhaps, the deepest and most difficult pro- 
blem he must solve. With nightly and daily hand, 
he must turn over the literature of the country ; for 
it will present to him a true reflection of the public 
mind and heart, in times past, as well as in times 
present. Placed upon all these vantage grounds, 
he will still be at fault, unless he possess a philo- 
sophical and impartial spirit; unfettered by the 
prejudices of political, social and religious educa- 
tion. He should be disposed to sympathize, to a 
reasonable extent, with the spirit of the people, 
and to yield his assent readily, to their peculiar 
observances. He must be sufficiently deliberate, 
to avoid being deluded by the first erroneous im- 
pressions of novelty, and sufficiently dispassionate, 
to draw no unfavorable inferences, from the clash 
between his own ingrained tastes and those with 
which he has been brought suddenly into contact. 
Last, but not least, he must write for truth—not 
for popularity nor sale. He must be above the 
baseness of pandering to received opinion, and 
proof against the temptation of sacrificing can- 
dour, to ludicrous caricature or pointed satire. 

We do not pretend to have made our enumera- 
tion of requisites, by any means complete—and 
yet how many men can we select, who have them 
all at command? Moreover, we have hitherto spo- 
ken, only of countries which present but a single 
surface, alike all over, and which, being studied in 
one point, may be comprehended in all. With 
Spain, the case is still more difficult. Geographi- 
cally isolated from the other nations of the conti- 
nent—she has segregated herself, even more, by 
standing still in most things, while they have 
chopped and changed, for good or evil, and by ad- 
hering with unvarying tenacity to her ancient arts 
and customs. Necessarily therefore, a traveller 
from any other European state, and more espe- 
cially from America, will require no little time and 
familiarity, to reach that level field of observation, 
which he would tread, at the first step, in coun- 
tries less unlike his own. But, in addition to this, 


* The difficulty of learning from natives, what ought to be 
known, is well set forth in one of Sterne’s sermons—an 
odd place to be sure, for such matters. ‘ Conversation is 
a traffic ; and if you enter into it without some stock of 
knowledge to balance the account perpetually betwixt 
you—the trade drops at once—and this is the reason—how- 
ever it may be boasted to the contrary, why travellers have 
so little, (especially good) Conversation with natives— 
owing to their suspicion—or, perhaps, conviction that there 
is nothing to be extracted from the conversation of young 





self, where it is practicable, and where it is not, 





itinerants, worth the trouble of their bad language—or the 
interruption of their visits.” Sermon XX. 
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Spain is not one nation made up of homogeneous 
parts. Her territory is split up into many large 
provinces, whose inhabitants preserve their dis- 
tinctive dialects, costume and character, like the 
citizens of independent nations. Some of these 
provinces have retained, through whole centuries 
of despotism, the forms, and something of the sub- 
stance of republicanism, to which they owe in con- 
nection with their occupation—mostly agricultural— 
not only a hardy and independent spirit, but mach 
of frugality, industry and plenty. In others again, 
the enervating influence of climate, and the thou- 
sand temptations to indolence which their almost 
spontaneous harvests afford—have combined with 
bad laws, to corrupt the character of the people, 
and to sap the foundations of their prosperity. 
Between these numerous provinces, thus separated 
by politieal and moral barriers, there is compara- 
tively little communication. Inaccessible moun- 
tains frequently divide them, and oftentimes their 
necessary trade is carried on through rugged de- 
files, where the hand of nature seems to have 
thrown obstacles, almost invincible, in the path of 
human enterprise. Thus then, their feelings, cus- 
toms and opinions run on in different channels, 
and though they are bound together by a common 
government, and have jointly felt its oppression, 
they have kept themselves apart, in those things, 
which a traveller must read and know, before he 
has a right to claim the merit of a faithful limner. 

It might have been hoped that Spain, with cha- 
racteristics so diversified and difficult to be drawn, 
would have been fortunate enough to escape the 
visitations of scribbling peripatetics. She has, on 
the contrary, been the victim of tourists without 
number—who, like Byron’s critic, 

“ With just enough of learning to misquote,” 

have acquired sufficient knowledge, from a birds- 
eye view, to be ignorant with ostentation, and to 
misrepresent, with vrai-semblance. How far the 
pilgrims from great Britain, have been exceptions 
‘to this remark, may be inferred from the following 
caustic notice, admitted by the Edinburgh Review 
to be just !? It was written by Don Nicolas Azara, 
and prefixed to Bowles’ Geografia Fisica * The 
travels of Swinburne to which it relates, have been 
of high repute, and may be taken as affording a 
very favorable specimen of the class to which they 
belong. Before we shall have concluded this arti- 
cle, it may be seen that some of the strictures are 
by no means exelusively applicable to British pro- 
ductions. 

“Tt appears,” says Don Nicolas, “ that England 
has lately taken great pains in the description of 
Spain. Mr. Swinburne, it is true, has given her 
information on which she cannot rely—but never- 
theless, he has amused her with an infinity of ob- 
servations, made among the taverns and lodging- 


95, Ed. Rev. 136. * Madrid 1782. 





houses, and produced in a style, the most appro- 
priate that could be chosen, to ridicule our govern- 
ment, our customs and religion. * * * * Soacute 
is his penetration, that in three days after his en- 
trance into Spain, he had discovered that all the 
roads ‘were bad—the taverns worse—the whole 
country vastly similar to the infernal regions. He 
saw stupidity reigning every where, and found no 
Spaniards of good breeding, but those who had 
hamanized themselves by French or English poli- 
tesse. He perceived that the Catalonians drink 4 
la gargalleta, and eat meat on Friday—placing on 
the table a very tricksy little image of the Virgin, 
&c.—with a million of other things after the same 
fashion. It caused him but little delay to acquire 
the most minute information in regard to our army— 
even the colours of its several uniforms; and al- 
though he blunders in names, numbers, colours, and 
the quality of the regiments, it isno matter. These 
little details are always useful, if not to the nation 
that receives them, at least to that of which they 
are written—as has been proved more than once. 
* * * * For an occasion to divert his compatriots 
in their clubs, with some miracles and rancid su- 
perstitions, he takes the troublé to write a new his- 
tory of Catalonia. Travelling through the rest of 
Spain, he loses no chance of inserting the very 
important observations which ought to be made 
upon hosts and hostesses—their costumes, &c. 
Neither does he forget the guitar and the fan- 
dango—nor omit to cite continually Don Quixotte 
and Gil Blas, the two perennial fountains of his 
erudition. * * * * Jn general, all Spain seemed 
to him to be stupid, even to lethargy—poor, dirty, 
jealous and melancholy. ‘That he might not die 
of hypochondria, he took refuge in the paradise of 
Gibraltar. Every Englishman whom he meets 
seems to him an angel, and serves him by way of 
contrast to the Spaniards. For the same purpose 
he spea'is immensely of the Moors—their history 
and architecture, especially in Granada and Cor- 
dova—rising to ahigh flight in praise of that sublime 
people—that he may show the humble pretensions 
of ours incomparison. * * * * He says that his 
valet disappeared in Toledo, and that after two 
days of diligent search, he was found to have been 
shut up, all that time, to comb the wig of a statue 
of the Virgin! Of course we must not smile, for 
Mr. Swinburne assures us, that he relates nothing 
but the truth. His singular erudition might have 
been profitably employed in describing the Roman 
antiquities still preserved in the Peninsula. * * * 
Yet these he scarcely notices. The same fate is 
shared by our Academies, Libraries, Cabinets of 
Antiquities and Natural History—our Botanical 
garden—the Fine Arts, Commerce and Manufac- 
tures—our splendid roads already made, and others 
in construction. Such trifles he no doubt thought 
unworthy the curiosity of his countrymen—par- 
ticularly when he informed them that the literati 
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of Spain do not amount to more than half a dozen. 
Besides this; in order that no one may mistake 
the learning of Spain, and suppose it to be like 
that of other countries, he explains what we mean 
by a literary man. This, according to him, is just 
such a person as an English gentleman of the most 
ordinary education—a Spaniard who knows how 
to read Greek, being taken for an extraordinary 
phenomenon. With all this, Mr. Swinburne tells 
us, in his prologue, that he is going to give a de- 
scription of Spain, so complete, interesting, exact 
and truthful, that it will throw into the shade, all 
the extant histories of our country.” 

The reader will pardon us the length of the 
extract ; but if he would be convinced that it is not 
out of place, let him take from the shelf of his 
library, the first book of Spanish travel that may 
be at hand, and jndge how far the criticism is ap- 
plicable to almost the whole clan who have been 
“ takin notes.” 

As it is our object to render our views upon this 
subject as practical and demonstrative as possible— 
and inasmuch as we consider our American wri- 
ters, ceteris paribus, entitled to be preferred, where 
they will suit our purposes—we shall devote the 
remainder of this article, to the work of a fel- 
low countryman who has acquired considerable 
reputation. “A Yearin Spain, bya Young Ame- 
rican,” is understood to have been the production 
of Lieutenant Slidell (now Mackenzie) of the United 
States Navy. Both in England and this country, 
it has enjoyed extensive popularity, and is, in 
fact, a most attractive volume. Its style is gay 
and gossipping ; its descriptions are lively and life- 
like ; its epitomies and selections of history, full 
of point and interest ; so that on the whole, as far 
as the dulce is concerned, it possesses very great 
merit. It professes, however, to go farther than 
this, to have the uéile for its end andaim. In the 
preface, the author states that the “ work origi- 
nated in a desire to convey some notion of the 
manners and customs of the Spanish nation,” and 
to enable those who might not have visited Spain, 
“to form an idea of the country and its inhabi- 
tants.” 


consideration is actually due to them, under the 

peculiar state of facts to which we shall have occa- 

sion to advert. 

The work is called, as we said, “A year in 

Spain.” At first blush, a year, even when not cur- 

tailed of its fair proportions, and when well and 

assiduously used, is but a very short period for 

reading the riddle of any nation, and more espe- 

cially such an one as we have described the Penin- 

sular to be. In Mr. Slidell’s case however, years 

are only to be considered in a Pickwickian sense. 

In October of 1826,° he was in Rousillon, and until 

then, had not concluded to carry his design of visit- 

ing Spain, into immediate execution. On the 

23d of April 1827, he left Seville for Cadiz, which 
he reached in two or three days, and having spent 

but one Sunday’ in that city, he found himself at 
Gibraltar, a few days afterwards, and in sight of 
the United States ship North Carolina, which “he 
had been anxious to meet.”* This, according to 
the edition to which we have referred, was the end 
of his journey ; and this, by the most liberal com- 

putation, would only give him until the middle of 
May 1827—making his year, by a wide calcula- 
tion, between six and seven months long. We 
learn, however, from a new edition published in 
1836, that he made a trip to Granada, not men- 
tioned in the old one, and which, by the dates to 
which it refers, may be computed with sufficient 
accuracy, to have occupied him some five or six 
weeks longer, at the utmost; making his year, 
with all allowances, not more than eight, or eight 
and a half months long. This must certainly be 
considered, in our planet, short enough for a poet’s 
dream of the fleeting years of childhood, what- 
ever might be the opinion of its length, in some 
globe, yet nearer to the sun. So much for the 
time employed. Let us next look at the mode of 
its application. 

If the reader will take the map of Spain in his 
hand, we will proceed, understandingly, together. 
Mr. Slidell entered by the way of Catalonia, and 
coasted the Mediterranean to Barcelona, thence 
to Valencia. From Valencia he crossed to Madrid, 


Towards the close,‘ it is repeated that it} passing, on the road, through acorner of the king- 
was “ the chief design of the work, to convey some} dom of Murcia. 
notion of Spanish character and manners.” It| sion into Old Castile, as far as Segovia. 


From Madrid, he made an excur- 
Having 


is but fair to suppose, that these “notions” and| visited Toledo, he took Cordova on his way to 


“ideas” were designed to be correct. 


Whether | Seville, whence he proceeded to Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
they are so, or are not, is certainly a matter of} Granada, and Gibraltar once more. 


By his own 


very serious importance—for, just or unjust, the} showing then, he touched the soil of but seven 
conclusions arrived at are scattered with no sparing | provinces—viz. Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, New 
hand, and have been adopted, far and wide, where- | Castile, Old Castile, Andalusia and Granada. The 
ever the popularity of the book has borne them. | other half of the provinces—Aragon, Biscay, Na- 
We propose to examine, very briefly, how far the| varre, Asturias, Galicia, Leon and Estremadura, 


author’s opportunities of observation were such, as| he left entirely unvisited. 


It will he borne in mind 


would have entitled his deductions to weight, under | too, that this unvisited portion of the Kingdom, con- 
any circumstances; and still further, how much| tains nearly one half of its inhabitants, differing in 





* Year in Spain, 382. Ed. of Boston 1829. 





S[d.1l. id. 311. *Id. 347. 


5 Id. p. 9. 
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all respects from those whom he actually saw, and 
presenting the most interesting and peculiar fea- 
tures of character and institutions, to a philosophical 
observer.’ If we read the lists of those who have 
been prominent, for many years, in the civil or 
military service of their country, it will be found, 
that from some of these unnoticed provinces, most 
of the ablest have sprung. It is among them, that 
there is most of personal and political independence, 
that property is most equally divided, industry 
most habitual and successful. In fine, they con- 
stitute so essential a part of the whole, they blend 
so many of its most admirable qualities, that to 
pass them by in the circle of consideration, is to 
perform the tragedy, omitting the part of Hamlet. 
Unless, however, our young American had vis- 
ited these provinces, in a different mode from that 
in which he passed through the rest, we cannot 
say that the world has lost much by his neglect. 
From the frontier to Barcelona, he passed with all 
the speed of the public conveyance. In that city, 
the capital of Catalonia, and containing 120,000 
inhabitants, he found a stay of one week ;'° long 
enough to form his “idea” or “ notion” of the 
people. His field of view was his inn, and his 
only acquaintances, to all appearance, were a 
French fellow-traveller, and a captain of the same 
nation, whom he met on the route. From Barce- 
lona to Valencia, he proceeded in the diligence, 
availing himself of those admirable opportunities 
for observation and study, which are presented by 
the open windows of such a conveyance, or by 
the hostelries on the road side. In Valencia, with 
a population of 80,000 souls, he tarried for three 
days, at" his inn, apparently without acquaintances ; 
and at the expiration of that period, he again 
mounted the diligence for Madrid. Leaving on 
the South the fertile fields of Valencia and Murcia— 
their agricultural perfection unseen, where most 
deserving observation'*—neglecting also the pros- 
perous and extensive manufacturing establishments 
of Alcoy and its vicinity, of which Mr. Cushing 
speaks with so much enthusiasm,'* our traveller 
quietly surrendered himself to the guidance of his 
mayoral, and dreaming of robbers and Don Quix- 
otte, followed the high road to the capital. Thus 
fortified with sdlid information, in regard to men, 
things, and manners—he spent in Madrid five of 
the eight months, to which his sojourn in the coun- 
try extended. To Toledo, Cordova, Cadiz and 
Malaga, he gave a few days each, and concluded 
with a fortnight among the wonders of Granada. 
Upon such a statement of facts then, as this 
which we have taken, without malice or extenua- 
tion, from the book itself, we should very natu- 
rally conclude, that a man must needs have been 
gifted with extraordinary powers, and wonderful 


* Tableau de l’Esp. Mod. vol.1,p.21. *° Yearin Spain, 
pp. 23-31. "Id. 66. ** 1 Cushing’s Rem. of Spain 193 to 
197. 192 1d. 110 to 123. 





facilities, to have been able, after such a race 
through the Kingdom, to write an octavo volume, 
of trust-worthy facts, from his own knowledge. 
Three months only, devoted to Spain, out of the 
capital, and that capital too, not like Paris, the 
guide and type and spirit of the Kingdom—but a 
city of itself, telling no tale of places at a distance ; 
of these three months, the best part necessarily 
spent upon the road, among grooms and mule- 
teers—landlords and tapsters! One would think it 
were not easy, from such teaching, to learn a wise 
lesson for one’s self, or to draw food for others. 
But this is not all. Mr. Slidell did not know the 
tongue of the country.’* One of the objects of his 
visit was “to perfect himself in the language.’’’® 
In Bacon’s words, quoted above, he went “ to school 
and not to travel.” His first effort in Madrid, was 
to settle himself in a family, in search of “‘ favora- 
ble circumstances for learning the language.’’* 
Thus, pressed for time, and deprived of ‘the great 
essential which alone could have made a longer 
stay thoroughly advantageous, he does not seem 
to have mingled extensively in social intercourse 
with the inhabitants. Such at least is the infe- 
rence we should draw from the information which 
he gives us, that his own life and occupations in 
Madrid, “ had little connection with the customs of 
the country.”’’ In his subsequent work, “ Spain 
Revisited,’** it is true he informs us, that on his 
first visit to Spain, he had enjoyed the advantage 
of mingling in the polished circles of the metro- 
polis—but that he then, and afterwards, forbore 
to describe the manners and peculiarities, which 
he had only seen, through the medium of private 
hospitality. In the propriety and excellent taste 
of a resolution, so becoming to Mr. Slidell’s cha- 
racter as an officer and a gentleman, we concur to 
a very great extent—not however without believ- 
ing it possible for him to have given a general 
outline of well-bred manners, without violating the 
sanctity of individual life. We cannot, besides, 
fail to observe the consequences of his total silence 
on that subject. A short extract will serve as an 
illustration. “It is (says he) a very common and 
very true remark, that well-bred people are every 
where the same. A description of them, can of 
course have little of that dramatic interest, which 
has its origin in picturesque and peculiar manners, 
or in the eccentricities and absurdities which are 
banished from polite circles.”* But will not any 
one perceive, that although the manners of well- 
bred people may be destitute of “dramatic inte- 
rest”—it is hardly fair to leave them altogether 
out of the picture, and after having painted noth- 
ing but the “ eccentricities and absurdities” of the 
vulgar, to say, that he has given a correct “no- 
tion,” or atrue “ idea,” of the manners and charac- 
ter of the whole people. If it be so, then the Trol- 


14 Year in Spain 38. 15 Id. 11. 16 Td 83-84. 
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lopes and Fiddlers, the Halls, Hamiltons and Mar- 
ryats, have been most wrongfully vilified among 
ourselves. It is this writing for “ dramatic inte- 
rest,” of which we have had occasion, in the course 
of our remarks, so often to complain. If travel- 
lers will forget that they are in some degree his- 
torians—gatherers of the materials which other 
men will and must use, for purposes of gravest 
interest ; if they will neglect to give a faithful 
portraiture of all the good and the evil, the high 
and the low, and will seek in the corners and bye- 
ways, all that is absurd and eccentric, merely be- 
cause it is ‘* picturesque and peculiar” —then, there 
is an end of truth and justice, and we have carica- 
ture and ridicule in their stead. There will not 
perhaps be much harm done, if the thing be once 
thoroughly understood ; but, that all the world may 
be upon their guard, let men, when they write the 
history of travel, make it history, if they so call 
it—and when they write romances, let them can- 
didly give them that title. 

So far as the mere descriptions of Mr. Slidell 
extend, his object would seem to be easily com- 
prehended. Scarce any thing but the visible ma- 
terial world is spread before us. Here, a lovely 
girl displays an ankle quite as beautiful. There, a 
fat ferocious gentleman looks daggers from the 
corner of a diligence. Here, the mayoral says 
sweet or harsh things to his mules, as the case may 
be; there, is a robbery and horrid tragedy. The 
Ramblas and the Prados, with the mantillas and 
the capas—the theatres, convents and churches— 
the roads, streets and taverns are all gaily and ad- 
mirably described. In justice too, we must bear 
witness toa faithful description of the libraries, 
cabinets, and various philosophical, benevolent and 
literary institutions, to be found in Madrid, where 
the author was, long enough to look around him at 
his leisure. There seems too, to be every dispo- 
sition to appreciate their excellence, and give credit 
to their number and extent. Were this all—did 
not the author go on to describe and detail, what, 
in the nature of things, he could not know, and 
did not see and understand—we should end our 
commentary, without a word of further disapproba- 
tion. To be sure, it might be a matter of neces- 
sity, for us to say, of some facts, that they were 
the property of Mariana; of others that they be- 
longed to Antillon, and of many observations and 
conclusions, that they were the offspring of La- 
borde ; but then we should refer to the author’s 
candid admission of his indebtedness, as a suffi 
cient apology for the fact, and should attribute its 
extent, to the pressure of that temptation to write 
a book, with which, according to the motto of the 
volume, Cervantes says that Satan so sorely besets 
us. We might apply, too, the strictures of Azara, 
which we have previously quoted, to Mr. Slidell’s 
admiration of every thing English, and to his ec- 

~stasies at finding himself in the “ paradise of Gib- 


raltar.”"* For instance; when he visits the old 
castle of Taric, he describes the residence of the 
public hangman, who lives there “ out of sight 
and out of mind,” and then proceeds to observe 
that “ this worthy functionary is occasionally called 
upon to do justice on a Spaniard, who, forgetting 
that he is in a land of law, has appealed, accord- 
ing to the custom of his country, to the arbitration 
of the knife.”*° A notice of this trait of superior 
refinement in the English system, cannot fail to 
remind the reader of the bewildered wayfarer, who 
after wandering long and wearily, at last came in 
sight of a gibbet, and thanked God that he had 
reached some signs of civilization! We can par- 
don all this, nevertheless; for we find that our 
author, in his latter edition,” contrasts, most favo- 
bly, the condition of the Spanish laboring classes, 
with that of the miserable millions, whose taxed 
and toilsome slavery goes to make up the aggre- 
gate of Great Britain’s commercial and political 
greatness. In his second work too, we are further 
told, that the tendency of the Spanish laws “ is in 
favor of the poor*—a fact in which he is fully 
sustained by the testimony of Mr. Cushing, who 
speaks, with pleasure, of the absence in the manu- 
facturing towns which he visited, of that squalid 
wretchedness, so universal in English cities de- 
voted to the same purposes.” With such conces- 
sions, the Spanish people may spare a host of 
empty praises, for true philosophy cannot consider 
a nation much behind hand in genuine civilization, 
when its title is based on the protection and social 
happiness it tenders to the mass. 

As we said before, our author does not content 
himself with describing what he actually saw and 
knew; but proceeds in his twentieth chapter, to 
give a general view of Spain; and, it is to this 
narrative of what he did not and could not know, 
that we are compelled to take exception. He pour- 
trays the whole character—physical and moral— 
political, civil and literary—of the whole people— 
their arts and industry, their classes, power and 
peculiarities—matters, upon which it is palpable, 
from what we have already written, that he could, 
in no manner less than supernatural, have quali- 
fied himself to express an opinion. Were it not 
of serious consequence, it would be amusing to 
contemplate the gravity with which he discusses 
the prostration of the arts, of agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures—when we know that from 
the nature of things, he must testify to nothing but 
hearsay. Still more diverting is it, to hear him 
describe the “ peculiarities of the different provin- 
ces.”’**—one half of which he had never seen—and 
critically examine a language, which he did not 
understand. Finance and political economy, reve- 
nues and expenditures, laws and institutions, seem 
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to have volunteered to be understood without 
examination. If all this be the legitimate effect 
of travelling, it might be a happy thought to set 
our national Congress into immediate locomo- 
tion. We might then have some chance of see- 
ing them acquire a familiarity with the whole 
vast interests of their country, which does not 
seem likely to come to them, amid the riotous 
travesties of deliberation, which are performed at 
the capitol. 

It would be foreign to our purpose, to examine 
the correctness of Mr. Slidell’s views upon all the 
points which he touches. They may be correct, 
and probably are, in many particulars. Not so 
however, in what especially concerns us here. 
His remarks upon the national literature, if not 
conspicuous for length, atone for their brevity, by 
their comprehensiveness. “ Literature,” he says, 
“may not merely be said to be dying in Spain, but 
actually dead. The illustrious race of writers, 
&c, is now extinct. A single living poet alone 
remains, or is known to fame. Yriarte, whose 
fables are equal to those of Esop or La Fontaine, 
will long be read with equal profit and pleasure.” 
We trust that we may be mistaken, in supposing 
that Mr. Slidell meant to speak of Yriarte, as a 
poet living in 1826—though we hardly see how 
we can give his sentences any other construction. 
If we are right, then it is unfortunate that we 
should have before us, a copy of Yriarte’s “ Les- 
sons on Geography and History,” published in 
Madrid in 1823—wherein the Editor deeply de- 
plores the death of his author, before he had been 
able to put a finishing hand to the.work. This 
work itself was commenced in 1782—and not 
being of very great bulk—it is fairly to be inferred, 
that Yriarte died before the close of the century. 
Feller® asserts that his death was in 1793. Be- 
sides this, the assertion that there was in 1827, but 
one living Spanish poet known to fame,” is of so 
extraordinary a character, to one at all familiar 
with the history of literature, that we must attri- 
bute it to a typographical error. It is too gross 
for a premeditated mistake. Where was Quin- 
tana,—where Martinez de la Rosa—Nicasio-Gal- 
lego—Arriaza—--Lista—Frias—Saavedra—Carni- 
cero—Ruiz de la Vega—T apia—Sabinon—Mora— 
Cambronero—Alcala Galiano, with the multitude 
whose lesser lights shone brightly, in the atmos- 
phere of constitutional freedom? But-our traveller 
continues in the same strain. ‘ Her Lope de 
Vega, her Calderon, Gongora, Garcilaso, Quevedo, 
her Aleman, are only known to Spain tradition- 
ally, or to the curious few, through a scarce col- 
lection of antique tomes. Hardly any of these 
authors are reprinted at the present day, and were 
it not for fear of a tumult among the Spaniards, 

*° Year in Spain 367. ** Dict. His. *7 Inthe new edition, 
vol 3d p. 263, this sentence is altered so as to read “‘A sin- 
gle living poet alone remains, or, at least, is known to fame.” 





nothing would prevent the censor from proscribing 
their beloved champion, Don Quixotte.” 

Now it is perfectly well known to these at all 
aequainted with the matter, that the Spanish clas- 
sics, never rare, were reprinted in very great va- 
riety and excellent editions, during the last quarter 
of the past century, and that portion of the present 
which preceded Mr. Slidell’s visit; more especi- 
ally in and about the years 1812 and 1821, when the 
press was most active andunrestrained. So grossly 
is Mr. Slidell mistaken, as to the fact of his “ an- 
tique tomes,” that even in this country, we have 
the means of establishing his error. In the Library 
of Congress, there is a splendid copy of the works 
of Lope de Vega, iu twenty-one volumes, royal 
octavo, printed in Madrid in 1776. In the same 
collection, is a series of the comedies of Calderdn, 
in ten volumes, the several numbers of which were 
printed in the various principal cities of Spain, and 
at dates ranging from the middle to the close of 
the last century. Upon the table before us, there 
is now lying a copy of Garcilaso, elegantly printed 
at Madrid in 1788. By its side, are the works of 
Queredo, printed in the same city, in 182}. In 
company also is Quintana’s collection of the best 
efforts of the national muse, in four volumes— 
Madrid 1817—containing the choice effusions of 
Gongora; and we doubt not that the Guzman de 
Alfarache, the great work of Aleman, is to be found 
in more than one American library, of an edition 
current in Spain in 1826. Our own limited collection 
presents us, in poetry alone, Juan de Mena, Madrid 
1804—F ray Luis de Leon, Madrid 1816—Ercil- 
la’s Epic and the poems of Melendez, Madrid 1821. 
So much for books only known “ traditionally,” to 
the “curious few.”” As for Cervantes, so far was 
he from all risk of the censor, that in 1819, a new 
and admirable edition of the Quixotte, was pub- 
lished in Madrid, by the Royal Academy ; and, at 
the very time when our author was in Spain, Cle- 
mencin must have already commenced (though 
perhaps in exile) the preparation of his illustrated 
edition, which saw the light in Madrid, in 1833, 
and which has left nothing for the ingenuity and 
learning of future commentators. 

In view of all these facts, we see considerable 
propriety in Mr. Slidell’s conscious doubts of his 
own capacity, to give a critical opinion upon 
Spanish literature, or to weigh its merits with 
those of English writers. It seems strange how- 
ever, that he should endeavor*™ to fortify his own 
conclusions by a concurrent letter from a “ a Ger- 
man friend,” who seems, like himself, to have a 
greater fancy for general principles, than particu- 
lar examples. Mr. Slidell however, enumerates 
the English writers, of whom he declares that he 
was unable to find any Spanish counterparts, and 
adds to the list, the name of Mr. Irving. Now be- 
sides the limited study which Mr. Slidell had given 
8 Id. 368 in note. 
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to the Castilian language, previously to making this | 


comparison, there are two things which strike us as | 
somewhat remarkable therein. The first is, that 
in so short a time as that occupied by his visit, he 
should have been able, in the scarcity of books 
which he describes, to find classics enough for a 
fair parallel; and the other is the fact, that, at the 
very moment alluded to, Mr. Irving was in Madrid, 
drawing from a literature in which no “ counter- 
part” to himself could be found—and from a work, 
just published, where literature was “ actually 
dead”—the materials of a production, on which he 
rests his own claims to immortality ! 

While upon this branch of the subject, we will 
present two further illustrations. In the last edition 
of ‘A Year in Spain,’ we find the following as- 
sertion: “ Spanish literature testifies to the na- 
tional indifference to rural attractions. ‘The cata- 
logue of her poets contains no prototype to the 
name of Thompson, and the silly and sheepish pas- 
torals of Cervantes, are the most eloquent proofs 
of the deficiency.””* 

It is hard to tell what pastorals of Cervantes are 
here alluded to, (unless the Galatea) ; but it is cer- 
tain, that to none of his poetry, did that great wri- 
ter himself attach much importance. As to the 
general fact embraced in the remark, we have to 
ask, with surprise, whether Mr. Slidell could pos- 
sibly have forgotten, that Garcilaso,*° whom he him- 
self refers to as classic, derives his highest repu- 
tation from his exquisite pastorals? Could he have 
heard of Montemayor, of Lope de Vega, of Valbu- 
ena,” of Gil Polo ?* Is it easy for him tofindasingle 
Spanish bard, of established reptutation, who did not 
seek, from time to time, new and refreshing inspi- 
ration, from the flower and the greensward—from 
springtime and autumn? It was the peculiar trait 
of their muse in the sixteenth century, according 
to Mr. Hallam;** not less so in the age which 
followed, and down to the rich pictures of rural 
beauty, which have been painted by Zorill& in our 
own day; it has continued a pervading spirit. Some 
of the highest efforts of Leon and Melendez were 
elevated and purified by its influence, and it has 
furnished to almost all, a refuge, in which they 
were safe from the persecution, to which a tyran- 
nical government would have condemned the at- 
tempt to move in a bolder sphere. 

The next task which devolves on us, is one of 
charity. In our last number, we rescued the his- 
torian Conde from the hands of the North Ameri- 
can Review, which, of its own mere motion, had 
transformed him into a Frenchman. It is now for 
us to protest against the right of Mr. Slidell (with 
no canonical authority that we wot off), to clothe 
the same unfortunate and persecuted individual, in 
the habit of a “ Jeromite monk.”** According to 

29 Vol. 3p.146. *°1 Hallam’s Lit. 219. *' 1 Mart. de 


la Rosa 205. ** Id. 287. Clemencin, Don Quij. Introd. 
XVIIl. °° 1 Hall. Lit. 338. ** Year in Sp., vol. 3, p. 65. 
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the enumeration of his own titles, prefixed by Mr. 
Conde, to his “‘ Domination of the Arabs in Spain,”** 
he was librarian and antiquarian of the Academy of 
History—a doctor of laws, and not of theolgy. He 
was a learned and able man, a diligent and faithful 
historian.** His premature death, in 1820, after 
the first volume of his work had just gone through 
the press, was a heavy loss to his country and to 
literature. After the good services which he ren- 
dered while living, he would seem to deserve a 
little repose in his grave. It is fortunate indeed 
for him, that he has passed away. A few more 
travellers—a few more reviewers, would soon ef- 
fectually disguise him from himself. 

From the literature we pass with Mr. Slidell to 
the universities of Spain, and to the state of public 
education. His conclusion is, of course, a round 
one. ‘The Spaniards, as a people, are ignorant— 
supremely ignorant.”*’ The blame of such a state 
of things is next thrown on the clergy, who like- 
wise have a section devoted to their benefit. We 
are not anxious to provoke any of the odiwm theo- 
logicum, which would inevitably follow any discus- 
sion, involving the delicate question of clerical pu- 
rity and intelligence. We will only remark, that 
in the “ Discussions on the Inquisition,”** which 
took place in the Cortes of 1812 and 1813, and to 
which we referred in our last number, the efforts 
of many of the clergy who participated, were con- 
spicuous, not only for erudition, logic and elegance, 
but for the most liberal and expanded sentiments. * 
As an act too of justice, and somewhat germaine to 
the subject, as illustrating our traveller’s spirit, we 
will here apologize for having, in our last, given 
credit to Mr. Goodrich, for what was in reality a 
merit of Mr. Slidell’s. We mean the introduction 
to the American public, of “the glorious martyr, 
San Poncio, advocate and protector against bed- 
bugs.” In his first edition, our traveller omitted 
this good saint, by some extraordinary oversight ; 
but, no doubt, deeming the mention of his existence 
very important in conveying a proper “ notion” of 
Spanish character and manners—besides being 
somewhat “ picturesque and peculiar”’—he pro- 
duced him in his more elaborate publication.*® We 
trust that the “ glorious martyr” will not be un- 
mindful of this good turn, but will ever hover the 
guardian spirit of our author’s “ bug”-less bed, 
whispering Titania’s 

“ Music—such as charmeth sleep.” 

To the evil of general ignorance, Mr. Slidell 
sees no remedy, save the influence of “ free, happy 
and enlightened France.”*° We are not here, in 
the face of history, to deny that Spain, at the mo- 


35 Madrid 1820. ** Prescott, 313 note. *7 Old edit. 387. 
38 Cadiz 1813. %* Vol. 1, p. 140. * Old edit. 393. 

*In the 5th vol. of the Historyof Spain, in the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, p. 258, it is asserted that the Spanish secular 





clergy will compare advantageously with the clergy of the 
Church of England. 
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ment of Mr. Slidell’s visit, was in a state of deep 
and melancholy despotism. The constitution had, 
not long before, been broken down by the assis- 
tance of the Duc D’Angouléme—the champion 
of legitimacy and ignorance—the stone given by 
“free, happy and enlightened France,” to a sister 
nation, calling for the bread of similar happiness, 
freedom and cultivation. The institutions of civi- 
lized improvement having been removed—absolute 
powers, tremendous in reaction, had almost anni- 
hilated every thing but hope. It is not however 
to be inferred, that because King Ferdinand had 
fettered men’s tongues and hands, he had likewise 
paralyzed every thought and feeling. Despotic 
edicts cannot make men unlearn what they know. 
It is one thing to enforce silence : another, to take 
away the faculty of speech. If we look at the 
outbreak of the Spanish mind, during the two in- 
tervals of constitutional rule, the activity of the 
press, the political movement, the philosophical 
examination of the old system, and the arguments 
adduced in support of the new, we shall soon con- 
vince ourselves that a spirit was then abroad, to- 
tally irreconcilable with the supreme ignoranee 
predicated above.** In the discussions of the Cor- 
tes of 1812, which were published in twenty- 
three volumes, evidence will be found, to satisfy 
the most skeptical, as to the existence of a class, 
whose sentiments, acquirements and ability, would 
be honorable to any people. 

In the thorough reform which followed the death 
of Ferdinand in 1833, and which has gone on, 
widening the sphere of literature and freedom, as 
well as of the arts and sciences, to a degree which 
those who have not examined the subject will 
hardly believe—there is every demonstration, that 
the leaven which once existed, continued to work, 
actively though noiselessly, through the interval of 
tyrannical dominion. ‘The sudden expansion of 
every department of knowledge—the establishment 
of presses and the swarm of publications—the uni- 
versal development of energy and thought, in the 
midst of a devastating civil war—must all have re- 
quired the agency of men of cultivated minds, 
stimulated and sustained by congeniality among 
the mass. Whence then did these men spring at 
so briefa summons? There is no legend, even in 
legendary Spain, that they came down from the 
clouds, when Ferdinand, according to the charita- 
ble but doubtful assertion of the royal bulletin, as- 
cended to the regions above them. Who were 
their teachers! Where did they find, among their 
‘“‘antique tomes,” the materials for so rapid and 
complete a revolution? A slight review of his- 
torical facts, will enable us to answer these ques- 
tions. 

Down to the year 1767, when the Jesuits were 
expelled from Spain, they had the general control 
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of education. That their system was a wise and 
liberal one, we have the subsequent testimony of 
Mr. Slidell himself to prove. In “Spain Re- 
visited,”’** he calls them “ the most enlightened of 
Spanish clergymen,” and laments the probable 
misfortune of their second expulsion. In the ab- 
sence too of any such admission, the history of 
that celebrated order, everywhere, demonstrates, 
that in the matter of the diffusion of learning, there 
was, with them, no want of industry, ability and 
success. Their political influence may be a mat- 
ter of discussion, but there is no one who will as- 
sert that the atmosphere which was around their 
institutions could be that of “‘ supreme ignorance.” 
Upon their expulsion, and towards the close of his 
reign, Charles III, surrounded by able ministers 
and counsellors, gave a new impulse to public in- 
struction. From these enlightened men, he learned 
the errors which had crept into the preceding sys- 
tem, and endeavored to counteract its too scholas- 
tic and abstract tendency.*® Campomanes, Jovel- 
lanos and Cadalso, lent him their suggestions 
and assistance.* Institutes and academies were 
established for the purpose of popularizing know- 
ledge. The lesser universities were discarded 
as nests of subtle and disputatious frivolity—while 
in their stead, primary schools, and seminaries 
for more advanced instruction, were scattered 
through the kingdom.“ The care which had 
been so long monopolized by the higher and less 
available branches, was now more usefully de- 
voted to the dissemination of scientific and practi- 
cal information. The institute of Oviedo, estab- 
lished by Jovellanos and others, produced the two 
Arguelles and the Count of Toreno, with many 
more who made themselves prominent during the 
troubled movements to which we have heretofore 
referred. To Toreno, we owe a masterly history 
of the invasion of Napoleon, and the wars and re- 
volutions consequent thereupon.* ‘To Canga Ar- 
guelles, his country is indebted for a defence against 
the misrepresentations of English historians, upon 
the same subject, as well as for various other po- 
litical and economical productions. Agustin Ar- 
guelles was regarded as the Cicero of the Cortes of 
1812 and 1822*°—has subsequently distinguished 
himself by his written efforts, and is now the guar- 
dian of the infant Queen. All of these gentlemen 
are yet living to attest the excellence of the sys- 
tem, which fitted them to tread their several walks 
with honor. 

The reign of Charles IV, as it brought little of 
glory or of benefit to the Spanish people, in any 
way, preserved its consistency, by doing nothing 
for the cause of education. The establishments of 
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his predecessor, continued however to exercise an 
extensive and profitable influence—although great 
neglect was shown to the primary schools.“ Not- 
withstanding this depression, the education of many 
who figured in the Cortes of 1820, and who are 
now prominent, belonged to this era. The inva- 
sion of Napoleon of course threw all things in con- 
fusion ; but we find that public instruction was the 
first care of the constitutionalists in 1812. The 
committee by whom the Constitution was reported, 
accompanied it by a preliminary discourse, in which 
its complicated variety of subjects, and all the dif- 
ficulties which surrounded the task, are set forth 
and analyzed, with views so liberal and statesman- 
like, that the document will bear a favorable com- 
parison with the best state-papers of its day. 
Among the ends to be gained by the Constitution, 
they enumerate the extension of education, and en- 
large upon the benefits to arise from a comprehen- 
sive system, in which a strict supervision was to 
be kept over the morals and fitness of the instruc- 
tors, and a liberal support to be given to those who 
might occupy so responsible a situation.*® Ac- 
cordingly, the ninth Title of the Constitution is 
“* Of Public Instruction ;” and provision is therein 
made for the establishment of a general Directory 
of Studies, and a uniform system of education 
throughout the kingdom. Primary schools were 
directed in all the towns of the monarchy. From 
these, the system passed through intermediate in- 
stitutions up to universities—uall to bé subject to 
the control of the Cortes, and all to be placed on 
the same footing, of visitation and inspection. In 
all, it was made obligatory, to instil a knowledge of 
the principles of freedom and the constitution, 
jointly with the lore of the past, and the discove- 
ries of science and the arts. 

The short duration of constitutional rule, in 1812, 
prevented this plan from being realized; but in 
1820 it went into operation, with the veteran biog- 
rapher, poet and statesman, Don Manuel Josef 
Quintana, at its head.°° The wants of the nation 
were then actively investigated, and the remedy 
applied with so much energy, that at the end of 
twenty months, three-fourths of the people had 
been supplied with primary schools, commodious 
buildings, and capable instructors. Poor children 
were admitted gratuitously; and it was made the 
duty of every parent, under a penalty, to have his 
offspring thus instructed. The universities were 
reorganized, and a central university and a poly- 
technic school were established in Madrid. The 
medical colleges were placed on a new footing ; in 
fine, an impulse was given to every department of 
learning, while over all were extended the zealous 
care of the constituted authorities, and the wings 
of a liberated press. Crowds of youth rushed to 
the fountains of improvement. The whole intel- 
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lect of the nation and its promise were up, and 
burning with enthusiasm." A bright light seemed 
to gild the whole soil, which for so many years had 
been stained with blood, and darkened by oppres- 
sion. Suddenly that light went out. Despotism, 
unable to triumph of itself, sought elsewhere the 
elements of success, and found them among the 
“free, happy, and enlightened.” Properly indeed, 
but sadly, is it remarked by the writer, from whom 
we have collected some of these details— This 
noble system, the Spaniards had the honor of form- 
ing; to others belongs the responsibility of its over- 
throw.”®? 

Upon the downfall of the Constitution, in 1823, 
not only the subjects but the modes of instruction 
were changed. A new system, suited to the prin- 
ciples of the government,** was adopted; and al- 
though primary schools were not actually abolished, 
they were so scantily supplied with support that 
few of them lingered long. The universities re- 
turned, once more, to those unprofitable studies, in 
which despotism is always willing that the intel- 
lect of those whom it oppresses, shall waste its 
strength and freshness. 

It seems to us that the brief historical review 
which we have taken, must negative, to a candid 
mind, the extreme conclusions which Mr. Slidell 
has promulged. It is impossible that a nation— 
agitated for more than a quarter of a century by 
great political and moral revolutions—with sys- 
tems of education, such as we have described, for 
se much longer time abroad among its people— 
with the popular mind, attracted by so many causes, 
to a knowledge of these systems—with so many 
evidences of deep thought upon government and 
political science—it is, we submit, impossible that 
such a nation could have relapsed, in three years, 
into the state of supreme and degraded ignorance, 
which Mr. Slidell has described. It is too, very 
questionable whether the land would have been 
nearer to redemption, had Mr. Slidell been chosen 
for its political guide. In his first edition, He 
seemed to think that the prostration of the clergy, 
and the quiet influence of French vicinity, would 
work out the regeneration to which the Constita- 
tion had been inadequate. In that of 1836,°* he 
brings himself to the widely different conclusion, 
that “‘a despotism under clerical influence,” was 
the only settled form of government then practica- 
ble, or likely to be so for years tocome. Under 
such a government, headed by Don Carlos, he con- 
cludes that Spain would find her surest path to 
improvement and peace. Recent events do seem 
to have falsified this prophecy. The popularity 
which was supposed to belong to Don Carlos, but 
which was, in effect, the zealous love of the Nor- 
thern Provinces for their fueros or privileges, of 
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which they imagined him to be the friend—that 
popularity has passed away. New ideas have 
triumphed. Don Carlos is an exile; and, after so 
many years of bloodshed and of misery, during 
which he was ever unable to possess himself of a 
single fortified city, it cannot be much feared that 
the people will willingly return to the ancient or- 
der of despotism, and encounter again therefor, the 
sacrifices which have cost them so many tears of 
bitterness already. The truth is, that the old gene- 
ration, to whom ignorance and slavery were a 
habit, have now nearly all been buried. The peo- 
ple of this day, are the children of this century, 
and of its movements and opinions. Under the re- 
gency of the soldier of fortune, who has gathered 
the reins of government in his strong hand, and 
who yet wears honorably the temporary crown 
which he won by good service, they find that the 
energies of their country have come forth. They 
see an undivided and a manly front presented to the 
world—they feel a protecting arm stretched over 
their domestic prosperity. If the rule be as yet a 
stern one, it is because sternness is needed—but, in 
the multitude of able men and tried patriots, whom 
Espartero has gathered around him, and who cling 
to his government as their salvation, the people 
have found a security and a pledge, which are fast 
removing all doubts from their minds. Spain, it is 
true, may yet be considered as unsettled in her des- 
tiny—but though she waver from the line, she can- 
not leave it altogether. There is a point beyond 
which nations must pass, before they can be sure 
of their stability; that once gained, they will find 
it harder to retrograde than to advance. If the 
liberal powers of Europe, instead of vexing the 
new government with childish disputes and em- 
barrassing intrigue, would give it an honest, sym- 
pathetic support, or allow it to flourish of itself, 
they would act, even as to their own interests, with 
a wisdom which seems now to be foreign to their 
eouncils. In the coming and not far distant con- 
test, which is to shake the foundations of Europe, 
it needs no cunning discernment, to foresee that 
the Spanish Peninsula may be an agent, mighty 
for weal or for woe. Her fruitful soil—her inna- 
merable resources—cultivated and developed by 
industry and enterprise, and all tending to heighten 
and strengthen the established constancy of her 
people—would make her, under the guidance of 
free institutions, a precious ally, and a formidable 
foe. France, Spain and England united, would be 
irresistible. Let her, on the contrary, be crippled 
by jealousy—wounded by reproach, and broken by 
strife—with her energies wasted, her intellect 
darkened, her fountains dried up—and there would 
pour into her territories, hordes that would make 
her a Russia of the South, a nucleus of triumph for 
the enemies of man. It was with a view to this, 
that Carlos, without any revenue but pillage, was 
sustained, by foreign but secret aid, for so many 





years. it is for this that his downfall should be 
hailed, as a triumph, far more important than the 
mere overthrow of a bad dynasty by a single 
people. 

‘Before we take leave of Mr. Slidell, it may be 
as well to mention that the “ Year in Spain” was 
suppressed in that country by royal order, and the 
reéntrance of the author into the kingdom expressly 
forbidden. Now we are very far from supposing 
that this movement of his Majesty was prompted 
by any of the objections which the work presents 
to ourselves. We rather imagine that the censure 
of Ferdinand himself and his disgraceful rule, pro- 
cured for Mr. Slidell the honor of being invited to 
remain beyond the frontier. It is needless to say 
that in this part of his views, Mr. Slidell and our- 
selves have no difference of opinion. We cannot 
however avoid thinking, that the King was right 
in deeming the book not over well-digested; and 
there is a tone in Mr. Slidell’s reference to the 
order,®’ which half inclines us to believe that he 
himself did not feel disposed altogether to deny it. 
In spite of this effusion of royal indignation, so 
very childishly put forth, Mr. Slidell did visit the 
kingdom again in 1834; and to that visit we owe 
two more very pleasant and popular volumes, in 
which the author appears anxious to atone for his 
abuse of despotism, by extending a profusion of 
similar compliments to the then liberal party. 
From the tone of this work, which is altogether 
sketchy, and which contains the substance of a 
short ramble to and from Madrid, through some of 
the northern provinces, we cannot fail to see that 
it contains the material of the political reflections 
attached to the new edition of the old work, and to 
which we have heretofore extended our notice. 
In “ Spain Revisited,” the reader will find the 
“picturesque and peculiar”’—the “ eccentricities 
and absurdities,” plentifully and graphically descri- 
bed. Like the great master of fable, the author makes 
little distinction between men and beasts, if they 
will subserve his purpose. Mules and their mule- 
teers—pigs, donkeys and innkeepers, fill, in their 
respective turns, equally prominent places in his 
pictures. In no place does the narrative languish 
for want of poignancy, or the illustration grow dall 
from the absence of caricature. Yet with all this, 
who shall quarrel? The jokes and the stories, the 
adventures of men and animals, are not made loops 
whereon to hang profound political disquisitions, or 
moral apophthegms. The work professes to amuse, 
not to instruct. In the very dedication to his es- 
timable friend and brother officer, Lieut. Upshur, 
the author puts us on our guard, by contrasting, 
with his own habit of lingering on their travel, 
“to join in idle gossip with peasant or muleteer ;” 
his companion’s graver devotion to scientific and 
philosophical observation. Thus forewarned, we 
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look for gossip only, and we find it. We have the 
written conversation of a clever, ready man, whose 
imagination is not too conscientious, nor his tem- 
per too severe “to set the table on a roar”—and 
who has been so willing to see and hear wonders, 
that he has provoked other folk’s desire to gratify 
his curiosity. We rise from the perusal of such a 
book, not much edified to be sure, but still grateful 
for an hour of lively intellectual pastime. Our 
graver feelings are not disappointed, for they were 
not enlisted; and if we find sins to condemn, they 
are of omission, not of perpetration. If we are 
not enlightened, neither are we misled; and so in 
point of usefulness, we place the lighter volume 
above its more pretending, but more mistaken fel- 
low. 

We could have wished that Mr. Slidell had en- 
joyed opportunities of time, labor and observation, 
which would have enabled him to do justice to 
himself and his subject. Familiarized with the 
Spanish people, their language and institutions— 
devoted assiduously to the depths and not the sur- 
face of observation, he might have produced a 
work, which would not have flitted by, like a but- 
terfly, gay, brilliant and summer-lived. With ta- 
lents which few can command—with fancy and 
humor and poetry enough in his composition, he 
might have made the field his own, and himself the 
Prescott of American scribe-errantry. For Spain’s 
sake, we could have wished that his book had been 
more stupid or less erroneous. In either case, it 
would have saved us the task of accumulating evi- 
dences of superficial “ testimony,” against one to 
whom we have been indebted for much enter- 
tainment, and whose literary merit has not been 
overshadowed, in our minds, by his failure to dis- 
charge the duties of an impartial guide to public 
opinion. 





ODE TO CHESAPEAKE BAY. 
BY SEBA SMITH. 


Thou Ocean Bay! 
Though now with sails unfurl’d, 
Collecting from the mighty deep, 
Over thy curling waters sweep 
The fleets of half the world; 
There was a day, 
Nor distant far the time, 
When in thy solitude sublime, 
Save light canoe by artless savage plied, 
No sail was ever seen to skim thy billowy tide. 


Bright Chesapeake— 

Though now thy shores are crown’d 
With grassy lawns and fields of grain, 
That smile and cheer the laboring swain, 

And songs go blithely round, 

That well bespeak 

How peasant joys may flow ; 


No human voice was here, save savage yell, 
And dark upon thy wave the forest shadows fell. 


Mother of waters— 
Thy noble streams did glide 
Beneath a woody canopy, 
Through countless years; and bright and free, 
And lovely by thy side, 
As beauteous daughters, 
They lift their voice on high, 
And clap their hands as they go by 
Proud Baltimore’s rich monuments and domes, 
Columbia’s palace-halls, and Richmond’s patriot homes. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 
PART VI. 


Election of L’Isle Adam as Grand-Master ; Siege of Rhodes . 
Expulsion of the Order from Rhodes ; Cession of Malta,’ 
Gozo and Tripoli, as a residence for the Knights ; Death 
of Pope Clement; History of the English Reformation; 
Death of L’Isle Adam. 


Villiers De L’Isle Adam, the last of the Grand- 
Masters at Rhodes, and the first at Malta, was the 
forty-second who had risen to that dignity since 
the establishment of the Order. On the decease 
of Fabricio Cabretto, in 1521, three Knights were 
named to fill the vacancy, Andrew D’Amaral of 
Castile, Sir Thomas Docray of England,and L’Isle 
Adam of France. The first received but a trifling 
support; for he had rendered himself unpopular by 
his austere character and overbearing conduct to 
his brother monks. After a few ballotings, the 
name of D’Amaral was dropt ; and there remained 
only two candidates for the vacant throne. L’Isle 
Adam succeeded in his election by the great pre- 
ponderance of French interest. Historians allow 
he had only a strong mind to recommend him ; 
while the Englishman had at hiscommand a princely 
fortune, was of good natural abilities, and well skilled 
in diplomacy. 

As one of the first questions asked, may be, by 
whom was the Order of “ St. John” established, 
and for what purpose t J trust I may be excused 
for this digression, while I give a brief account of 
the Knights in 1099, the time when the foundation 
of the Order was laid at Jerusalem by the pious 
Gerard. Never could this worthy individual have 
thought, when he was collecting a few friends in 
his own humble dwelling for the purpose of charity, 
that he should be called the founder of an institu- 
tion, the power of which was destined to make the 
Sultan quake on his throne; and wherein all the 
Princes of Europe would seek to enter. 

Gerard and his companions, becoming more and 
more pious, and desirous of being known as a reli- 
gious body, asked of the Pope a “ regular habit.” 
Their request was granted; that of St. Augustin 
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being given, on condition that each one of the mem- 
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bers should make a vow before the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, of chastity, obedience, and poverty. 
From this period the society came under the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of him who was at the head 
of the papal church, and was called the “ Hospi- 
taller Brothers of St. John the Baptist, of Jeru- 
salem.” 

At the decease of Gerard, Raimond Dupuis was 
appointed to succeed him. It was during his ad- 
ministration that the Hospitallers were permitted 
by the Pope to wear arms; from this circumstance 
they became a military order. It oftentimes oc- 
curred, after a poor and sick Christian had been 
cured of his illness, and relieved from his poverty, 
that he. was, while on his way from Jerusalem to 
some port on the coast, to seek passage for Europe, 
fallen upon by the Infidels, robbed and murdered. 
Tt was for the protection of these wandering fol- 
lowers of Christ, that the patriarch in person armed 
these monks to accompany them on their route, 
and safely see them to some haven, from which 
they might embark for their homes. Charity was 
the corner-stone of the Order of St. John, while 
chastity, religion, and obedience to the Pope, were 
its main pillars. 

L’Isle Adam, who chanced to be in France at 
the time he received information of his election as 


_ Grand-Master, made speedy arrangements for his 


departure for Rhodes. Hardly had the ship on 
which he took passage from Marseilles, left the 
gulf of Lyons, ere, by the carelessness of one of 
the crew, she took fire, and was much injured. It 
was only owing to the firmness of L’Isle Adam 
that she was not entirely destroyed; he threatening 
to kill the first man who should leave his post, to 
seek safety by taking to the boats. This danger 
being overcome, the “ great carrack” was overta- 
ken by a heavy storm, and struck by lightning; the 
thunderbolt fell on her stern, killed nine men, and 
“shivered the Grand-Master’s sword to pieces in 
its scabbard.” Putting into Syracuse, where he 
refitted his ship, he made sail for Rhodes, notwith- 
standing he was made aware, that the noted Infidel 
corsair, Costoglu, was laying off St. Angelo, a 
headland of Sicily, with a superior force, to attack 
him. Doubling the cape at night, it being thick 
weather and stormy, he escaped from his enemy, 
and arrived at the port of his destination, to the 
great joy of the Knights, who met him on the Ma- 
rina at his landing ; and with music and a military 
guard accompanied him to the palace, which had 
been prepared for his reception. 

Costoglu, on hearing of the safe arrival of the 
Grand-Master at Rhodes, immediately repaired with 
his squadron to cruise in the vicinity of that island. 
He was fortunate in making many prizes before it 
was known by the Rhodians what had become of 
their vessels and of the Grecian crews who navi- 
gated them. ‘This corsair bore towards the Order 
a deadly hatred; and with some cause: his two 








elder brothers had been recently slain in a naval 
engagement with a Rhodiaa ship, while the younger 
still remained as a prisoner in chains among his 
enemies. In those days no mercy was shown to 
the vanquished ; and if a prisoner’s life was spared 
by the victors, it was only that he might suffer the 
more before the day should arrive for his execution. 
At the close of August, 1521, the Sultan, Soly- 
man IV., returned to Constantinople in triumph, 
having routed the army of the Hungarian King, 
and taken Belgrade, their capital, which he left 
garrisoned with his Albanian soldiers. Costoglu, 
arriving at the same time, when the Sultan was 
flushed by his conquests, took the opportunity to 
make mention of an attack on Rhodes. This sug- 
gestion was ably seconded by Mustapha Pasha, 
who was a distinguished warrior, had married the 
sister of Solyman, and was a great favorite with 
the Turkish troops. The Sultan, after a little 
hesitation, referred the subject to the Divan, which 
it appears was divided as to the propriety of the 
enterprise. Not much valuing the opinion of his 
counsellors, he was induced to write to L’Isle 
Adam a note, couched in the following terms : 


“ Solyman, by the Grace of God, King of Kings, - 
Lord of Lords, Most High Emperor of Byzantium 
and Trebisond, Most Mighty King of Persia, Ara- 
bia, Syria and Egypt, Supreme Lord of Europe 
and Asia, Prince of Mecca and Aleppo, Master of 
Jerusalem, and Ruler of the Universal Sea—To 
Philip Villiers, L’Isle Adam, greeting: 

“We congratulate thee on thy new dignity, and 
thy arrival in thy dominions. Mayest thou reign 
there long and happily, and obscure the glory of 
thy predecessors! We offer thee our friendship, 
and entreat thee not to be the last of our allies to_ 
give us joy for our triumphs over the Hungarian 
King, whom we have stripped of the strong for- 
tress of Belgrade, after having wasted his territo- 
ties with fire and sword, and carried away many 
of his people. From Constantinople; farewell.” 


L’Isle Adam well understood the hidden threat 
contained in this communication. With the con- 
sent of the Order, he sent an answer by a Greek 
messenger—fearing to trust a Knight in the pre- 
sence of Solyman, when the news carried by him 
might tend rather to excite than pacify his irrita- 
ble feelings, suffering, as the Sultan doubtless did, 
by the recollection of defeats, which his grandfather 
had met with before the bastions of these same 
warring monks. 

After-actions made it evident that the Grand- 
Master was not wrong in his conjectures. When- 
ever the Turks were desirous of communicating 
with the Order, they were accustomed to kindle 
fires on the Lycian hills. On one occasion, when 
these were observed, Menneton, a French Knight, 
was despatched in a well armed galley, taking 
with him an interpreter who was acquainted with 
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the people with whom he was to have communica- 
tion. Nearing the shore, a number of Turks were 
seen seated on the earth, with their goods, which 
they were wont to barter with the Christian mer- 
chants, spread out before them. Xaycus, a pay- 
master in the service of the Order, was appointed 
to land on this occasion. This service he most 
willingly undertook, recognizing many of his ac- 
quantances in the group before him. Menneton, 
having some fear of treachery, would not permit 
the Rhodian to leave, until a hostage was sent on 
board his galley, as a pledge for his safe return. 
The Turks, laughing at his fears, agreed not only 
to send one of their companions, but also all their 
goods with him ; which being done, Xaycus landed. 
Hardly was he on shore, before he was seized, 
made prisoner, and taken to Constantinople. Ar- 
riving at that capital, he was made to endure the 
most cruel tortures ; and in his agony, he gave all 
the information which the minions of the Sultan 
desired, as to the number of the Knights, the 
strength of their garrisons, the state of their forti- 
fications, and the feelings of the Rhodian people. 
It is thought that, by his confessions, the Sultan 
was induced immediately to declare war. He 
made his intentions known by a letter to the Grand- 
Master, from his own hands, in which he demanded 
that he should either entirely surrender his strong 
holds and retire from Rhodes, or retain his posses- 
sions by acknowledging fealty to him. To neither 
of these propositions would the Order consent; and 
as the Knights varied in their opinions, as to the 
best answer which should be given to this demand, 
some preferring policy and peace, while others 
wished, by defiance, to produce a war ;—it was at 
last determined by L’Isle Adam to give no answer 
at all; which affront so enraged the Sultan, as to 
cause him to say, that the Knights had brought 
their destruction on their own heads; that he would 
immolate them, one by one, at their own guns, and 
so completely overthrow their fortifications, that 
not one stone should be found upon another. 
L’Isle Adam had hardly been in command one 
year, before he was called upon to defend his Or- 
der, and their possessions, against an army of 
nearly two hundred thousand men; and at a time 
too, when his force consisted only of six hundred 
Knights, five hundred Cretan archers, and some 
four thousand Grecian soldiers. The Rhodians 
generally were not to be trusted; they cared not 
by whom they were governed, could they only suc- 
ceed in retaining their property: in their nature, 
they were cowards; and in their language, brag- 
garts. The character of the soldiers in the ser- 
vice of the Order was totally different: though na- 
tives of the island, yet they had been continually 
inured to danger. During the siege, they proved 
themselves, by their conduct, brave and efficient 


same to the utmost. At the close of June, 1522, 
two hundred sail of Turkish ships were seen from 
the tower of St. Stephens, making for the harbor 
of Rhodes. They failed, however, in their attempt 
to enter the port, owing to the warm reception 
they met with from the forts which guarded its en- 
trance. 

By the command of the Admiral of Callipolis, 
the fleet bore away for the small anchorage of Bo, 
which, with a favorable westerly breeze, they soon 
entered, it being but three miles distant from the 
city. For the fortnight, during which Mustapha 
Pasha was employed in landing his artillery and 
ammunitions of war, the Rhodians were not idle : 
the bastions were repaired ; the ditches deepened ; 
and all the fortifications placed in as good defence, 
as their time and means would permit: no hand 
was so aged, no rank so exalted, as to be exempt 
from the meanest of these labors. 

At length the sad moment arrived, when the 
first shot from a Turkish battery, told to the weep- 
ing mothers, who had fled to the city for protection, 
that their sufferings had commenced. The Knights 
of each language, had their leaders appointed by 
the Grand-Master ; all were men of tried courage, 
who had, in other days, signalized themselves, 
while defending their flag, both at sea and on land, 
against the attacks of their turbaned enemies. 
Mustapha Pasha had brought with him from Con- 
stantinople some thirty thousand slaves from the 
forests of Belgrade and Hungary—whenever a re- 
doubt was to be thrown up within the range of the 
Rhodian batteries, these poor, half clad and unpro- 
tected wretches, were pushed forward to execute 
the work ; each sally from the garrison, each dis- 
charge from the fortifications, furnished hundreds 
of these “ Dacian boors” a grave in the very 
trenches they themselves were digging. The 
Turkisk general cared not how many of these peo- 
ple he sacrificed, were his work but executed. 

The city of Rhodes was situated on a plain; and 
save at the north, where it was bounded by the 
harbor, it was exposed on all sides to an attack. 
The natural position of the place could have hardly 
been more unfortunate ; the besieging army being 
so numerous, and the besieged so few, and conse- 
quently so scattered. It repeatedly occurred du- 
ring the siege that when the Turks had effected a 
breach in any of the fortifications, the Knights were 
compelled to leave their own quarters, from which 
they might have done much execution, and fly to 
the assistance of their friends; indeed, when the 
English bastion was blown up, and the Janizaries 
had made a footing upon its ruins, L’Isle Adam 
was obliged to advance in person with his body 
guard, carrying the ensign of the Order. Here it 
was, that, hand to hand, the fight was maintained 
for three hours. The Turks did not retreat until 





troops, willingly repairing to all posts of danger, 
where their duty called them, and defending the 


they had left upwards of two thousand of their com- 
rades dead on the platform of this single bastiun. 
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It cannot be supposed, that in an engagement 
where so many of their enemies fell, the Order 
should have altogether escaped. Many Knights 
were killed; and among the most distinguished, 
was the standard-bearer, Joachimus Cluys, who 
lost both of his eyes by a shot, and shortly after 
died. 

Mustapha Pasha, mortified at his defeat, resolved 
to make another attempt to carry the English bas- 
tion, supposing it to be the only quarter by which 
his soldiers would have a chance of entering the 
city. Achimetes was, at the same moment, to 
cannonade the Spanish wall—which had already 
been well battered; and which, he hoped, would 
easily fall, and afford a second entrance for the 
Turkish army. The Turks came bravely to the 
assault. They fought for hours with the most 
determined courage and resolution. For a long 
time, the result of the conflict was doubtful ; and 
the battle, at last, was only won by the desperate 
resistance of the Greeks, sustained by the bravery 
of their commanders. The Sultan, when he had 
seen his soldiers thrice defeated, and with great 
slaughter, advanced in front of the army, and ad- 
dressed them as follows : 

“*] myself am fully resolved here to conquer, or 
“end my days. If I depart from my resolution, let 
‘my head, my fleet, my army, and my empire, be 
‘* ever accursed, and unfortunate.” 

Solyman then called his captains around him, 
and ordered them to encourage the soldiers of their 
several companies, giving them to understand, that 
Rhodes was the “ castle, store-house, treasury, of 
all such as trouble the Turks by sea ;” and that, by 
destroying this one place, they had the way open 
before them to enter all the dominions of the Chris- 
tians, and to have their revenge for their murdered 
brothers. 

On the 24th September, the Sultan ordered a 
general attack to be made on those five fortifica- 
tions, which were defended by the English, Span- 
ish, Narbonenses, Avignoys, and Italian Knights. 
The Janizaries advanced with a horrible cry, to 
enter the breaches, which had been made in the 
previous conflicts, whilst the Rhodians poured down 
upon them, as they approached, scalding oil and 
boiling pitch; which, “as it fell, stuck fast,” and 
so sorely wounded the besiegers, that they were 
glad to throw down their arms and retreat to the 
rear, where they might find assistance to remove 
their clothes, and be in a measure relieved of their 
horrible pains. 

' About this juncture, a Jewish physician was dis- 
covered in an attempt to give information to the 
Turks. Having acknowledged his crime, he suf- 
fered an ignominious death. Foul suspicion of the 
same nature, soon fastened itself upon a nobler vic- 
tim, one who, the reader might think, would have 
been the last to be branded with the title of a trai- 
tor. The Chancellor D’Amaral, whom we have 





before named, as having been the candidate for the 
Grand-Mastership, was the person suspected. The 
only proof against him, was the confession of his 
servant Diaz, given on the rack, and the statement 
of a Greek priest, who had, on one occasion, seen 
the Knight and his attendant on a bastion, with a 
crossbow and an arrow, to which a paper was af- 
fixed; and which, it appeared to him, they were 
desirous of throwing into the Mahommedan camp. 
This Knight when tortured, repelled the accusa- 
tion with scorn—and stated, that after his long, pe- 
riod of forty years of faithful services to the Ovder, 
no bodily pangs would ever force him to say that 
he was guilty of so base acrime. D’Amaral and 
his servant were condemned to death—and both, as 
it is generally thought, unjustly. The monk was 
stripped of his habit and then decapitated, while 
Diaz suffered by the hands of the hangman. 

After a lapse of a short period, Solyman, having 
witnessed the fight from a distance, and seeing 
there was no chance of being victorious, ordered a 
retreat. During this conflict, the bastions of Eng- 
land, Italy and Spain, had been several times ta- 
ken and retaken ; alternately was seen the flag of 
the Infidel and of the cross waving over the walls, 
as either party got possession. The Sultan, en- 
raged at these continual defeats, ordered the Turk- 
ish General, Mustapha Pasha, to be executed ; he 
having advised the attack on Rhodes, and failed in 
his promise to take the city. Pyrrhus Pasha, who 
was a great friend of the General, hearing he was 
condemned to die, sought the Sultan, and begged 
his life. For this interference, he was sentenced 
to suffer the same punishment; which would cer- 
tainly have been carried into effect, had not all the 
councillors of Solyman, seeing the danger of these 
two noble personages, unanimously on their knees, 
craved their pardon. The Sultan granted their re- 
quest, ostensibly, unto Mustapha, because one of 
his wives had Ottoman blood running in her veins— 
being his natural sister; and to Pyrrhus, for his 
great age and wisdom in legislation. 

Solyman determined not to leave the island un- 
til he had subdued the city ; and to make his deter- 
mination known to the Grand-Master, he ordered 
a castle to be built for his residence on Mount Pil- 
lermus. The Sultan, after a six months’ siege, 
during which he lost one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men, appeared not so desirous of exposing his 
men to danger; and in this, the last hour as it were 
of the conflict, sought, by bribery, to obtain posses- 
sion of the city. Failing in this first attempt to 
bribe the sentinels, he appointed Monilio, a Genoese, 
who was in the Turkish army, to carry letters to 
L’Isle Adam, asking a surrender of the place; and 
adding, should this be done, that he would be per- 
mitted to name the terms of capitulation. 

The Grand-Master would not listen to the pro- 
position, preferring death to a surrender of his Or- 
der. The Rhodians, however, when they heard 
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that Solyman was willing to treat for the place, and 
fearing that should his offer be refused, and their 
city be taken in fight, their wives and daughters 
would be exposed to slavery, and they themselves 
to death, sent a deputation te L’Isle Adam, request- 
ing him to make the best terms he could with the 
Sultan, as they were weary of fight, and grieving 
for the death of those who had met a fate, which, 
should they contifiue in arms, might shortly be their 
own. 
L’'Isle Adam, even with this request from the 
Rhodians, would not think .of a capitulation, until 
most of the members of the Order had recommended 
the measure—not so much, as they said, to save 
their own lives; but to preserve the maidens, and 
mothers of Rhodes from violation and slavery. 
From the report of Martinigo, the chief engineer, 
and the Grand-Prior of St. Giles, it was evident 
that the place could no Jonger be defended. The 
Turks had possession of a portion of the city; the 
flower of the Rhodian forces had perished ; in ad- 
dition to which, they had but little ammunition, and 
less food ; and would at last be compelled to sur- 
render, even should they maintain their ground 
from street to street, and as they retreated make 
every house a bulwark of defence. 





THE CHILD OF HEAVEN: 
A Counterpart to Hon. Mrs. Norton’s “Child of Earth.” 
BY MISS HARRIET M. JENKS,. 


‘“‘] thank thee, blessed God, for these rich gifts 
Whereby my spirit unto Thee is drawn ! 

I thank Thee, that the loveliness of earth 
Higher than earth can raise me! Are rot these 
But germs of things unperishing, that bloom 
Beside th’ immortal streams? Shall I not find 
The lily of the field, the Saviour’s flower, 

In the serene and ever balmy air, 

In the clear starry light of angel eyes, 

A thousand-fold more glorious ?”— Hemans. 


Graceful in health, her young step treads the earth, 
And Heaven, around her path, its light hath thrown, 
Yet, saith she, “ Father, where the stars have birth, 
I am prepared to go!—make me thine own! 
Now ’mid the joyousness of opening spring, 
My soul is gushing with a grateful love ; 
Now the young birds amid the forest sing, 
And with their lays, my full heart soars above. 
Hear me, O! Father!—are my duties done ?7— 
1 am prepared to go,—make me thine own!” 


Summer, with beauteous sweets, the spring, supplants ; 


Thro’ woodland paths the Child of Heaven doth roam; 


Her voice ascends from mid her cherished haunts ;— 
“ These are but shadows of my Heavenly home. 
Now, while my every sense is filled with Thee, 
And beauty glows in tender summer time ; 
And the low murmur of the rolling sea, 
Tunefully soothes me.with its lulling chime; 


Earth’s summer glories fleetly pass away, 

And autumn’s sun, the waving corn doth gild ; 
While brilliantly the colored leaves display 

The gorgeous decking of the forest wild. 

And merrily at morn the reaper sings, 

Binds the full sheaf, and whistles oft in glee ;— 
Floating ’mid air a thousand fluttering wings, 
Chaunt a farewell in richest melody. 

The Child of Heaven doth gaze abroad and say, 
* For Thee my spirit pants,—call me away!” 


The tow’ring pine upon the mountain shakes ; 
And howling ’round, the wintry wind doth moan ; 
The skies are veil’d with the light, falling flakes, 
That gently fill the winding wood-paths lone, 
Where the still moonbeam slept. ‘0, pleasantly 
My little brothers frolic at my feet, 

Or kneel with me at even-tide to pray, 

And the loved voices of our home are sweet ; 

If so to Thee, it seemeth good,—I stay ; 

Yet would I rather be where living waters play !” 


Again returns, the gladsome budding spring ! 
Amid the green, the streamlet wanders free ; 
The sprightly wood-bird dallies on its wing,— 
The Child of Heaven doth brighter glories see !— 
Thee, never more, discordant notes shall pain; 
And where the twilight stars dim not at day, 
Sweet spirit-voices from their blest domain, 
Shall gently whisper,—* Sister, come away ! 
Thy, work, the Father saith, hath well been done, 
And Heaven is now eternally thirie own !” 
Boston, Mass. 





MIDDLE CHURCH. 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 


—Such the destiny of all on Earth, 
So flourishes and fades majestic Man. Beattie. 


I love to visit, occasionally, the place where 
“ Earth’s highest honors end, in ‘here he lies’ 
——-,” and from amid the broken memorials of the 
past, to trace the record—half effaced by the moul- 
dering finger of time—of those who in past ages, 
trod, as we now do, the shores of time, and had the 
same hopes, the same aspirations, the same joys, 
and the same sorrows, that alternately possess our 
bosoms. 

The subject, it is true, is trite. A Young has 
moralized above the grave of treasured and de- 
parted worth,—a Hervey has meditated among the 
tombs; and the solemn spot, where sleep the loved 
and the lost, has waked many a touching elegy, or 
suggested the lofty rhyme of inspired bards. Trite 
as it may seem—and it is as trite as Deatu itself; 
still, it may, as a subject for contemplation, be not 
altogether unprofitable. 

These reflections have been suggested by a 
visit, which was recently made with a young friend 
from Massachusetts, to “‘ Middle Church,” situated 





Sourceléss and endless Lord! Thou holy One! 
Take me to dwell near Thee,—make me thine own!” 


Vor. VIII—41 


in Middlesex county, Virginia, about three miles 
from the county seat, Urbana. 
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‘studied phraseology, upon the tall monument, (for 


‘ had heard others say it did to them. But the visit 


‘who, by the way, bids fair one day, with perse- 
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More than a century, yea, near two centuries 
have passed since the ringing of the mason’s trowel, 
broke the stillness of the surrounding forest, when 
the walls of this temple of the living God rose 
like a flower in the wilderness of Middlesex, and 
invited the wayfarer to its sacred precincts. More 
than half a century has gone by, since last the 
solemn organ pealed forth its sublime symphonies, 
and the anthems of the choir told upon the feelings 
of rapt worshippers,—now the church is a deso- 
late ruin; and the choir, and the worshippers— 
where are they? There is scarcely a vestige of 
the interior left; the pulpit, the tablets, the altar, 
the chancel, the , all gone! The house is roof- 
less, windowless. The walls alone are standing. 
The walls surrounding the spot constituting the 
ehurch-yard, are in ruins too, portions only, re- 
maining to mark their boundaries. The tombs 
are nearly ali in a dilapidated condition; but of 
many, there is enough left to mark them ‘as hay- 
ing been monuments of the most exquisite sculp- 
ture. 

I have loved to visit the church-yard,—the vil- 
lage church-yard—in the beautiful month of May, 
or in “leafy June”—when the flowers smell sweetly, 
and the grass waves luxuriantly, and the cool 
breezes play among the green leaves of the forest,— 
when here and there the daisy spots the little grave 
of some gentle child, whose life was like the exis- 
tence of the flower that nestles amid the grass 
above its little resting place—briefly sweet,—when 
even the eulogy seemed not so very formal in its 





there ts aristocracy sometimes even in a village, 
and they will carry it even to the grave with them,) 
and the white marble glittered not so coldly in the 
sunlight, and here and there some bright winged 
bird would perch upon a tomb, and plume its pinion 
in the balmy breeze. 

I have loved these things, I say, and the church- 
yard did not seem the gloomy place to me, that I 


to “ Middle Church” was characterized by no such 
soothing and inviting circumstances. The day 
was cold and rainy, and the wind howled mourn- 
fully through the leafless branches of the trees 
that surrounded the spot. 

The young friend who accompanied me, (and 


verance in the divine art of painting, to make some 
noise in the world,) assisted me in decyphering the 
inscriptions, a few of which I now furnish for the 
“ ” 


The one which immediately follows interested 
me much, and will, I hope, gratify the patrons of 
the. Messenger, in reading, as it did me to trans- 
cribe it. I give it verbatim.* 


Here lies the Remains of the 
Rey. Mr. BartTHOLOMEW YATES, 
who departed this life the 26 day of July 1734, in the 57 
year of His age. 
He was one of the visitors of William and Mary College. 
AND ALso 
Professor of Divinity in that Royal Foundation. 
In the conscientious discharge of his Duty 
Few ever Equalled Him, 
None ever surpassed fim. 

He explained His Doctrine by His pra sand Taught, and 
Led the way to Heaven. Chearfulness, the Result of 
Innocence, always sparkled in His face; and by 
the sweetness of His Temper, He gained Uni- 
versal Good will. His Consort enjoyed 
in Him a tender Husband ; His chil- 
dren an indulgent Father; His 
Servants a gentle Master; 

His Acquaintance a 

r Faithful Friend. 
He was Minister of this Parish upwards of 30 years ; and 
to Perpetuate His Memory, this Monument is Erected at 
the charge of His Friends and Parishioners. 


I could but mentally repeat, as I read this tri- 
bute to one who was distinguished more than a 
century ago, the lines of the poet— 


‘* The coffined sleep of the good and just 
Is a sure and blissful waking.” 


Near the tomb of the Rev. Mr. Yates, are the 
monuments of the Hon. John Grymes and his wife. 

These are, or rather have been, the most magni- 
ficent in the yard. The marble of the former rests 
on what was once splendid sculptured facings, but a 
portion of these are shivered. The tablet of that 
of Mrs. Grymes, has, by some Goth, been hurled 
from its supporters, and the facings lie scattered 
about the yard, and the tablet itself is broken in 
three pieces. With some difficulty, we collected 
the fragments of the latter, and transcribed the in- 
scription—nevertheless, there were parts of words 
we could not find—those omissions, (the parts 
being lost,) I have supplied with asterisks. 


Here Lies INTERRED 
The Body of the Honorable Joun Grymes, Esgqr. 
Who many years acted in the Public affairs of this Domi- 
nion with Honour, Fortitude, Fidelity to their Majesties 
King George I and II. Of the Council of State, of the Royal 
Prerogative, the Liberty and Property of the subject 
A Zgatous ASsERTER, 

On the Seat of Judgment clear, sound, unbiassed. In 
The Office of Receiver General Punctual, Approved. 
Of the College of Witttam and Mary, an Ornament, 
Visitor, Patron, Benificent to all. A support to the 
Distressed, A Pattern of True Piety, Respected, loved, 
revered. 

Lamented by His Family, Acquaintance, Friends, 

He departed This Life the 2nd Day of Nov. 1748, in the 
57 year of His Age. 


Here follows the inscription on the tomb of his 
wife— 


Tuis MonuMENTAL MARBLE, 





*I have, however, taken the liberty of punctuating the 
MS.; as there was not a point on the stone. 


the dead lamented * * * for Benevolence and Truth, 
Is Pracep Here. 








In Remembrance of all that could endear ye living and make 
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Over the Remains of an Excellent Person * * * ial* is 
better and more lastingly Recorded * * * sed¢. Tes- 
timonials of the Wise and Good. 

The Filial Piety of Her earlier years, was an earnest of 
That Social Excellence, which all Her after life United 
to adorn the wife, the Parent, and the Friend. 
GENEROSITY, 

* * *s t best Motive. An Unbounded charity, * * * ts§ 
Oniy Guide Virtuous Prudence, gained Her as many 
Friends, as she had Acquaintance. 

Hovmiuirty, 

* * *st sense of Her Maker and Herself * * * from 
Whence it arose, preserved Her from the Envy usually 
attendant 
On Her Exattep Station, 

And procured Her the undissembled Affections of all Ranks; 
Who admired in Her Goodness without Ostentation, 
Elevation without Pride, and without Meanness Conde- 
scension even to the lowest of Her Inferiors. 

Such was 

Mrs. Lucy Grymgs, 
RELICT 
Of the Honorable Joun Grymes, Esgqr., 
(Whose body reposes near this of His beloved Wife.) 
DavuGuHTER 
Of the Honourable Prairie Lupwe t, Esgr. 
PARENT 
Of a numerous and deserving Family. 

‘On the 3d day of March, In the Year of our Lord 1749, 
and in the 52 Year of Her age, the Divine Command 
summoned Herto receive the Rewards of a well spent life. 

She Obeyed with ready and devout Resignment ; 

And, having given an Illustrious Pattern 


OF tivine WELL, 
She taught the next great lesson, 
How to Diz. 


, It seems from the dates of their decease that 
this good lady, lived only four months after her 
honored husband. Perhaps, ’twould have been per- 
tinent and certainly apposite to have inscribed upon 
their tombs— 


“‘ Lovely and pleasant in their life 
J And in their death not divided.” 
‘Sit tibi terra levis.” 


Immediately in the rear of what, I presume, was 
once the altar, stands a tomb, upon which the fin- 
ger of time has written “ decay’,’—the inscription 
is in Latin, and stands in the following arrangement. 


Hs 
JOHANNES WorRMLEY, ARMIGER. 
Rem nactus admodum amplam 
a claris Majoribus, antiquis loci incolis, 
post gravisima munia dignie administrata, 
in hac Aide humatis acceptam : 

Pablicorum Officiorum nunquam appedtens : 
Quippe tranquillo privatoque Contentus Lare : 
Parens numerose et formosz prolis ; 

Nullius non bonus preter valetudinem usus : 
Utili erga plurimos vita, ac spectate erga Omnes, 
Presertim egenos, hospitalitatis exemplari proposito ; 

Vil ld. Feby MDCCXXVI, Ann Att XXXVIL. 
Decessit immaturus flebilis multis Maxime Conjugi. 
Quae Marito bene merenti moestissima posuit 

Hoc Monunentum. 


Adjoining the latter stands another mouldering 
and half effaced memorial reading thus, 

Here Lies Interred 
The Body of Mrs. Saran Worm ey, 

First wife of Raph Wormuey, of the County of Mid- 
dlesex, Esgr. She was third Daughter of Hon. Epmp. 
Berkey, Esgr. of this County. 

She Departed this life ye 2nd day of Decem. 1741. 
Aged 26 Years. 

There are several standing of more modern 
dates ; an extract from one must close the present 
notice of “ Middle Church.” It is on the stone 
which once lay over the grave of Mrs. Lucy Sayre, 
the great granddaughter of Philip Ludwell, but it 
has been dragged several yards from its original 
location asa tomb. Here is the extract— 

Rest here, oppressed by pale-disease no more ; 

Here find that calm thou sought so oft before ; 


Rest undisturbed within this humble shrine, 
Till Angels wake thee with a Voice like thine. 


And this, thought I, is the end of man, as far 
as this world is concerned! But the recollection 
that “after death, the Judgment,” came over my 
spirit, and as I sighed an adieu to those moulder- 
ing memorials, I thought of that hour, when the 
cemetery of “ Middle Church,” should yield its 
quota to the great assize ! 





THE FATE OF LOVE. 


The muse of Fancy high may soar, 
And roam from distant shore to shore ; 
Be mine the part to paint with truth, 
A single scene of happy”youth. 


Fortune, ’tis said, both comes and goes,— 
Friends are the beings of an hour,— 

From morning’s dawn to evening’s close, 
Misfortune’s clouds forever lower. 


But different far my fate has been, 
And on my brow no clouds are seen ; 
I meet the pleasures of the day 
With morning’s study and even’s play. 
* * * * 
’T was when a child—a happy boy, 
I formed a love for a being bright ;— 
We played with each as a gilded toy, 
We danced and played from morn till night. 


We lived and loved for.months and years,— 
Our time was spent ’twixt love and fears ; 
But then at last the parting came— 

And now I only love her name. 


She was a proud and haughty girl, 

And loved the round of Fashion’s whirl ; 
I too was proud, but too sedate, 

For her to link with mine her fate. 


There came at last, a being, who 
Could seem to love and flatter too, 





* Probably Mempjrial, &c. + Probably by the blessed, &c. 
t Probably the soul’s &c. $ Probably the heart’s &c. 


He flattered, and she shut her eyes— 
He flattered, and he took the prize. 
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You now might think I'd grieve to see 

One so much loved estranged from me ;— 
But no! this last great act has op’d my eyes, 
I’m glad that I have lost the prize. 


She who to flattery thus could yield, 
Leaves me the victor of the field; 

I now rejoice the truth to state, 
That joy and I are linked by fate. 


Whate’er of ill the world betide, 

I still shall seek the storm to ride ; 

And hope Dame Fortune me will name, 

Whene’er she makes the gifts of fame. 
Alexandria, 1842. 





TRUE VALUE OF A COLLEGE REPUTATION. 


It is no uncommon remark, that a college reputa- 
tion is worth nothing; indeed, it has been some- 
times asserted that college honors are unfavorable 
omens of the future career. On the other hand, 
some young men attach undue importance to the 
mere badges of scholarship. I shall endeavor to 
steer between these extremes, and to show the 
true value of such distinctions. 

The belief, that he who wins college premiums, 
is unlikely to win more solid fame and rewards in 
after life, is at variance with experience and com- 
mon sense. Doctor Johnson, I believe, said that 
the same man possessed the same intellectual 
power at every period of life. 

Although this may be going a little too far, yet 
it seems reasonable that the same emulation, indus- 
try, and vigor of mind, whieh confer superiority in 
youth, should also do it in manhood and old age. 
It may be, and unfortunately is the case, that some 
of those whe manage schools and colleges, require 
but little scholarship; their mode of instruction 
does not call forth the intellectual powers of their 
pupils ; in such institutions, it is evident, that repu- 
tation, without real merit, may be acquired by a 
ready memory, and a little application. But, when 
the course of study is thoroughly taught; when 
mere unreasoning memory is insufficient to answer 
the questions of an instructor ; then, a high stand- 
ing must indicate either the possession of real 
talent, or of that ardent and energetic tempera- 
ment, and patient steadiness, which so often serve 
as a substitute for great talent in after, as well as 
in college life. 

If we turn to the biographies of distinguished 
men, we shall find, that while some of them, 
from indolence, or peculiarities of mind or cha- 
racter, have not attracted attention in their scho- 
lastic career, a far greater proportion has dis- 
played, in the morning of their lives, the same 
powers that brightened and adorned the evening 
of their greatness. Look at Robert Hall, who, at 
the age of eleven, overtasked the industry and ac- 


quirements of his feeble instructor, and at college 
displayed those same great reasoning powers, and 
that elegance of taste, which made him, not only 
an ornament of the pulpit, but the finest of English 
writers. At twelve, Pascal had made considera- 
ble progress in geometry, without the aid of books, 
and contrary to the wishes of his parent. His 
profound and original thoughts, and the elegant, 
but irresistible satire of his Provincial Letters, are 
living evidences that the high promise of his youth 
was completely realized. The talents of Bacon 
and Newton were well-known and appreciated in 
early youth. In our country, many of our great 
men have evinced their mental superiority at a 
very early age. James Madison and Aaron Burr, 
(great in intellect, if not in virtue,) and our great 
financier, Nicholas Biddle, bore off the first honors 
of the same institution ; the two last mentioned, at 
the age of sixteen. ‘Thomas Jefferson, John Ran- 
dolph, Tazewell, and many others well-known to 
fame, were distinguished at their venerable alma 
mater. Indeed, if we should examine the lives of 
most great men, we should find that far the greater 
number rose superior to their school-fellows. 

It is however true that in the best regulated in- 
stitutions, medals, prizes, and all the badges of 
scholarship, cannot and ought not to be always be- 
stowed on those known to possess the most genius. 
This proceeds, not only from the indolence that 
often checks the progress of youths endowed with 
fine capacity, but from another circumstance often 
observable in our mental operations. One who 
has a ready apprehension, and retentive memory, 
with the requisite industry, becomes the most bril- 
liant scholar, but he is often far from possessing 
the most valuable talent. Because a student of 
this description necessarily bears off the honors, 
it by no means follows, that he excites the highest 
hopes in judicious instructors, or has most fame 
among his fellows. ‘The readiness with which he 
masters the ideas of others, may proceed from the 
paucity of his own; or from his incapacity or un- 
willingness to scrutinize the correctness of those 
ideas. ‘The questions of a professor, especially in 
any of the higher branches of study, if they do 
not detect such a scholar in ignorance of his text- 
book or lecture, must assuredly prove that he never 
thinks for himself. On the contrary, the learner 
who thinks, who. examines into the truth or false- 
hood of the principles laid down by his author, 
and, from that very circumstance, sometimes ap- 
pears slow of apprehension, must disclose the 
resources of his mind in this process of interroga- 
tion. Judicious questions, indeed, constitute the 
very essence of good teaching. By them, an in- 
structor, accustomed to the study of human nature, 
will often discover, that most is to be expected in 
subsequent life from those who, according to the 
ordinary principles of decision, cannot be crowned 





with the honors of scholarship. Composition and 
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speaking too; are much better tests than the mere 
acquisition of knowledge, of intellectual power. 
Indeed it is excellence in those exercises, which, 
above everything, gives the student reputation 
among his fellows. It must be admitted, that from 
immaturity of taste and want of experience, these 
often make very extravagant and erroneous esti- 
mates. But the conclusions of an observant teacher 
are far more worthy of reliance. 

When we speak of college reputation, we must 
recollect, that it is made up of the opinions both of 
instructors and fellow-students ; and that it depends 
not merely on scholarship, but on success in all 
the intellectual exercises of the institution. It is 
admitted, that honors, when bestowed with judg- 
ment, and after the most thorough examination, 
are not conclusive evidences of genius. Yet we 
must beware of bringing them intocontempt. They 
are intended to stimulate the memory and the rea- 
soning powers concerning those principles and 
facts, which, although they cannot create intel- 
lect, are admirably calculated for its exercise. 
When properly regulated and bestowed, it cannot 
be denied, that they go far towards accomplishing 
their purpose. If they sometimes. fall to the lot 


rather than in experience. Like all other instru- 
ments of influence on human nature, emulation 
should be kept within due bounds, and every means 
should be used to make intellectual distinction 
appear insignificant, when compared with the prin- 
ciples of truth and honor, 

There is a class of men to whom our previous 
reasoning does not apply. It is that class, so nume- 
rous in this country, that has risen to the height of 
fame like Washington and Franklin, without advan- 
tages, and in spite of obstacles. We have com- 
pared those only, who have been liberally educated ; 
and have endeavored to show that preéminence at 
school, is the usual, but by no means the invaria- 
ble, precursor of preéminence in the world. We 
may, here and there, meet with a Walter Scott, or 
a Dean Swift, who from indolence or wayward- 
ness, did not become distinguished scholars at col- 
lege; and yet afterwards, were the pride and 
wonder of their respective ages. 

But if we examine, we shall commonly find that, 
in such instances, the evidences of talent were too 
plain to be mistaken, unless concealed by some 
peculiarity of disposition. Swift passed through 
the university unnoticed and unknown, because 


of the undeserving, and create expectations of| his singular temper and melancholy circumstances 


future renown, which are never realized, it only 
proves that they, like all human contrivances, are 
imperfect. Such instances are far from justifying 


gave an unusual direction to his studies, and made 
him shrink from a display of his acquirements 
and powers of composition. The teacher of Scott, 


their abandonment or the sneers of those whoj| Doctor Adam of grammatical memory, discovered 


seek an apology for indolence or dulness, in a pro- 
fessed contempt of all such distinctions. 
contempt, as far as it really exists, must evidently 
injure the cause of education. 


the genius of his pupil, although he could not make 


That| him relish or retain the niceties of Latin syntax. 


He saw that he appreciated the beauties of an 


The idea, that| author in a manner uncommon for a boy; and that 


diligence and its consequence, good scholarship, | he evinced a quickness of apprehension, and a taste 
are indications of a plodding genius, is so seduc-| in composition, entirely unknown to many of his 


tive-and dangerous to the indolent mind of youth,| more accurate school-fellows. 


Thus, a judicious 


that it should be met and resisted in every shape|teacher can almost always detect the germs of 


which it assumes. 


talent which, under a distaste for the dry and ab- 


The hill of science is proverbially steep; and| stract-portions of ordinary education, are concealed 


we must remove every excuse for declining the| from less observant eyes. 


arduous ascent. 


In such cases, although 


All experience proves, that emu-| the rewards of accurate and profound scholarship, 


lation is the most powerful of all incentives to] ought not to be, and are not, given ; yet, reputa- 
exertion, whether in youth, manhood or old age. | tion is always acquired. 


Because, in some perverted souls, it has led to ; 
envy, slander, and even bloodshed, it by no means| that which we have been combating. 


We have mentioned an extreme just opposite to 
Those who 


follows, that this powerful spring of human action, | study entirely for the evanescent honors of a col- 
should be left to rust in inactivity. Our passions| lege, and carry their acquisitions only far enough 
may be all made conducive to-some good end, if|to attain them, being stimulated by no desire of 


they be subjected to a proper control. 


After all| comprehensive knowledge, but merely by the spirit 


the abuse of avarice and ambition, what would| of emulation, invariably sink into the insignificance 


becomé of society without the love of money and | which they deserve. 


He who aspires to be ranked 


the love of distinction? Without the existence of|among Wisdom’s chief favorities, must woo her 
these stimulants, it is plain that its whole machi-| from a love of her own charms, and not from a 


nery must stop. 


If this be true of the world at} fondness forthe honors whichshe sometimes brings 


large, it seems absurd and irrational, that we should | in her train. 


not address the same motives in the miniature 


world of a school. 


sense plan has been disapproved of in late years 
but that disapprobation is founded in speculation 


I have endeavored to show how a ready me- 


The old-fashioned common-| mory, and unhesitating reception of all an author’s, 





;, or of a teacher’s dogmas, may give one young man 
, distinction over another whose progress is slow, 
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because it is cautious, and accompanied by reflec- 
tion. It is obvious that their relative positions must 
often be reversed, when they come to act on the 
theatre of real life. Even on that theatre how- 
ever, a ready recollection, and the bold fluency 
which usually accompanies it, are advantages not 
to be despised. They invariably take the ground- 
lings, and the groundlings are no inconsiderable 
part of the spectators. But occasions often occur 
when these showy qualities are insufficient. When 
real difficulties occur either in private or public 
life, it is not enough for a man to know and retail 
the opinions of others; he must be capable of form- 
ing and defending his own. In such cases, all 
must see that the solid ore of a well-balanced judg- 
ment, outweighs the tinsel of ready quotation, and 
showy declamation. 

Nor is this the only circumstance which may, 
in subsequent life, sink the collegian * with all his 
blushing honors” into obscurity ; while his scarcely- 
noticed comrade rises gradually up to eminence. 
Other qualities, beside intellect, are not less essen- 
tial to success in active business. Those who 
escape from indolence and vice—the rocks on which 
so many youthful hopes are wrecked—may yet 
find their voyage interrupted by many other obsta- 
cles. A capacity for the highest investigations 
of science, a taste for elegant erudition, or a genius 
for composition, may be accompanied by a sensi- 
tive bashfulness, excessive fastidiousness, indeci- 
sion, or some other quality, as fatal to worldly pros- 
perity, as the most abandoned licentiousness, or 
utter idleness. *'The mortification of disappoint- 
ment, operating on an ambitious temper, too often 
converts these original weaknesses into poisons 
that corrode the feelings, and at last corrupt the 
principles. ‘The manners too, especially in a coun- 
try where everything depends on popular favor, 
are often decisive of a young man’s fate. 

It is evident therefore, that literary and scienti- 
fic acquirements, and intellectual accomplishments, 
form only part of the auguries to be observed by 
those setting out on the voyage of human exis- 
tence. He who sets sail with a heart elated by 
scholastic distinctions, being unconscious of his 
deficiencies in other particulars, will meet with sad 
disappointments. 

In the first place, he is too apt to forget, that 
even his literary and scientific education is just 
commenced, and that all his honors are nothing but 
tokens of an auspicious commencement. His 
humble ambition is satisfied with the narrow limits 
of his elementary acquirements ; and, as it is im- 
possible for him to remain stationary, it is plain 
that he must retrograde. From the influence of 
the same contracted views, he perhaps attaches 
undue importance to mere book knowledge, and 
forgets that the study of man and physical nature, 
is essential to the performance of his active duties. 
Again, great devotion to literary pursuits, without 





active exertion, often engenders indecision and 
want of manliness. 

These considerations should serve as warnings 
to those inclined to set their hearts too earnestly 
on those marks of scholastic distinction, which, 
although useful for their immediate purpose in the 
morning of life, are no unerring indications what 
will be its meridian. ‘These badges of superiority 
should neither be derided and neglected, as un- 
worthy of attainment, nor exaggerated into an 
importance which they do not really possess. 





TO THE OLD BOWL AT MOUNT AIRY. 


I. 
Of all thy race, thou ancient bowl! 
Few now are in the land; 
Insulted by neglect, they have 
On sideboard ceas’d to stand. 
Time was, when goblet shared thy throne, 
When water pitcher was unknown. 
Il. 
The parvenu! it seeks to rule, 
And enters ev’ry dome, 
While exiled bowls, are noticed not, 
And may not have a home. 
But for our fathers’ sakes will we, 
Securely guard, and treasure thee ! 


Ill, 


From summer’s heat, and winter’s cold, 
Thy guardian virtues saved, 

By land and sea, in storm and calm, 
All, thy assistance, craved. 

A powerful sceptre thou did’st wield ; 
From every ill, thou wert a shield. 


IV. 


Potations from thee, parsons quaff’d, 
To keep devotion up. 

They of the rosy, jocund face, 

Paid homage to the cup! 

(The sacred priests of this our day 
Refuse to drink, or hunt, or play.) 


v. 


Like their own glebes, they’re with the past, 
Those sportsmen-parsons all, 

And graver men dispense the rites, 

To heaven, the sinner call. 

And it is well, the sages say 

That thou hast not thy former sway. 


Vi. 
The churchman sought thy aid to pray— 
The huntsman for the chase— 
None till’d the land unbless’d by thee, 
Nor thought to win the race. 
For ev’ry one thou had’st a boon, 
Or sought by midnight, or by noon. 


Vil. 
Ay, countless nights have worn away, 
In feast and flow of soul, 
And when the revelers met the dawn, 
They cursed thee, tempting bow] ! 
Then too, when came the noontide hour, 
They strangely tried thy soothing pow’r. 
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Vill. 
The princely planter, trusted thee, 
The pilgrim scorn’d thee not ; 
Thy matchless qualities they prized— 
To serve thee, ne’er forgot : 
They deem’d the chalice still the same, 
As in the land from whence they came. 


Ix. 
Methinks with dim, and shadow-form, 
Before me now, they come ; 
They who, by strong affection bound, 
Did call old England “ home !” 
Those colonists! they wish’d to be 
Ruled by the isle beyond the sea. 

x. 
If so that isle had nourish’d them, 
And loved them as her own, 
They’d been content to live and die, 
In fealty to the throne. 
But when despotic, she became, 
A new Republic, had a name. 


XI. 
I see them now, those men of old, 
So staid and dignified. 
With powder’d wigs, and waistcoats long, 
Like courtiers in their pride— 
And a broad frill hangs o’er the hand, 
And o’er the wrist, a broader band. 


XII. 


The massy buckles of their shoes— 
They were of gold, ’tis said ; 

Of their small clothes and silken hose, 
In books were often read. 

And they were studied in their dress, 
And far removed from slovenness. 


XIll. 
Thou hadst thy origin before 
This ancient pile was rear’d ; 
Baronial, by planter then, 
By subjects too revered— 
They doff’d the hat, and bowiig low, 
Began, ‘‘ Your Honor,” so and so. 


XIV. 
And like the chieftain of a clan, 
He ruled his little realm, 
And all did move so orderly, 
When he did guide the helm. 
I doubt me much, if in these days 
Men have like system in their ways. 


XV. 
Mortals are frail, and perishing, 
And soon they fade away, 
But thou in thy unbrokenness, 
Seem’st never to decay. 
No trace of years, is on thee now, 
Not thine, a furrow’d, time-worn brow. 


Xvi. 

But fair, as if of yesterday, 

Thou dost the sideboard grace, 

Thon relict of the olden time ! 

As ’erst, it is thy place. 

For aged men do gravely say, 

That thou didst stand there, in thy day. 
XVII. 


And then with sadden’d smile and sigh, 
They tell how times have been, 





And doubtless think, their grandsires were 
A better race of men— 

In truth they were a jovial band, 

With customs like the father-land. 


XVIII. 


In turf and field-sports, they excelled, 
Full oft, they victors came ; 

They gloried in the coat of arms, 
The herald of their name, 

And haughtily they bore them then, 
Like true and lordly Englishmen. 


xXIx. 


Capacious bowl! ’twere long to tell, 
Thy each convivial scene ; 

Thou centre of the festal board, 
Could we thy annals glean, 

We'd have a fund of joke and jest, 
Of mirthful tales—the liquor’s zest. 


xX. 


Pour in one flood the beverage, 

Which has been drunk from thee, 

*T would make of old Virginia, 

An overflowing sea! 

And vessels gallantly might ride, 

Upon the foaming, glittering tide! 
XXI. 

If all the wit thou hast inspired, 

Were uttered in a breath, 

The people sage, of this grave age, 

Would laugh themselves to death! 

*T would years suffice for this wide earth! 

And all would die for very mirth! 


XXII. 
And write the toasts that have been drunk, 
Around thy sparkling fonnt— 
They’d make a folio volume large, 
In fact, a mimic mount! 
And should we live for ages, we 
Could not one-half the contents see ! 


XXIH. 
Could all the strength, sipped from thy brim, 
Be sinew’d in one frame, 
The drinker would do daring deeds, 
That Hercules would shame! 
He’d rouse the elements to war! 
His earthquake-tread, would all things jar! 


XXIV. 
If all the liveried valets, grooms, 
And waiters, dressed by thee, 
Were marshall’d in a living host, 
They’d reach from sea to sea! 
If once they’d cheer ‘hurra! hurra !’ 
*T would shake the earth, the loud huzza. 


XXvV. 
The grief and wo, thou hast entailed, 
(Thou and thy race, old bow! !) 
If view’d, oh! like a tempest-wave 
Sorrow would o’er us roll! 
At minds degraded—mad, insane, 
All nature writhes, and groans again ! 


XXVI. 
Could all the music of thy day, 
(Like echoes of the spheres,) 
Gush, in one strain of melody, 
We'd melt away to tears! 
Th’ ancestral portraits, in the halls, 
Would come to life, and leave the walls! 
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XXVIII. 
Mount Airy, with the magic spell, 
Would be enchanted quite ! 
Its aged park, (with trees and deer,) 
Would smile with new delight ! 
Its graceful fawns (alas-the-day !) 
Would fairly bound themselves away ! 


XXVIII. 
To number all the nuptial fetes, 


Graced with festivity, 

Would keep us figuring, ’till at last, 
Bereft of patience, we! 

Those joyous bridals flitted by, 

Like brilliant clouds, in sunset’s sky! 


XXIX. 
The stately grandames of the Jand, 
Did view thee jealously, 
(Those courtly ladies of brocade, 
Long since they’ve ceased to be !) 
And they did wear a sadden’d frown, 
When thou didst bring the lofty down ! 
xXxXx. 
And thy dominion passed away, 
Since matrons served thee not ; 
Those rebels conquered,—there had been 
No changes of thy former lot ! 
But thou had’st swayed, “ from shore to shore,” 
The hearts of men till time was o’er ! 
Mount Airy, Va., Dec. 12th, 1841. E. C. CLemons. 





PONCE DE LEON: 


HIS QUEST AFTER THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


There is nb incident, in the early history of our 
country, more affecting, than that contained in the 
simple account given by Irving, of the search, by 
Ponce de Leon, for the Fountain of Youth, which 
resulted in the discovery of Florida. It attaches a 
peculiar interest to the career of that adventurous 
man, who passed from the noise and tumult of a 
crowded camp, to the unbroken stillness of our pri- 
meval forests. Had he been some wild and hair- 
brained youth, whose imagination had been heated 
by tales of chivalry and adventure, we might only 
laugh at his folly ; but when we find, that he was 
an experienced and hardy warrior, celebrated for 
his prowess at the siege of Granada, and conver- 
sant with courts, surprise and admiration are blent 
together; and we trace the spirit of the age in the 
conduct of this hardy warrior. The discovery of 
a New World, that startling fact, awoke the minds 
of men from the long slumber of satisfied igno- 
rance—the strange and wild tales of the sun-burnt 
mariners, who wandered back, heated their fan- 
cies,—until at length no tale connected with the 
New World, could be so monstrous and incredible, 
as not to secure some degree of credence; and a 
craving for excitement and adventure was created, 
which sent, on voyages of discovery, many of the 
most gallant spirits of the time. Ponce was not 





the conquest of the Moors had given peace to Spain, 
and the warrior was tasting the sweets of repose, 
when he heard of this marvellous fountain which 
could restore him who drank of it, to a second 
youth; his adventurous spirit was aroused; and, 


buckling on his armour, he set forth to find, not the 


coveted fountain he sought, but that quiet resting- 
place of all earth’s children—the grave. And has 
not his quest in one sense been accomplished ? has 
it not given an immortality to a name, which other- 
wise might never have been known, beyond the 
Spanish hamlet where his bones reposed? and is 
not his name, now and forever, identified with the 
** land of flowers,” whither his fiery spirit led him— 
to die? 

In this age of scoffing and skepticism, when 
men, arrogantly proud of their own puny powers, 
mock the ideal, and seek to convert this glorious 
world, with its matchless panorama of sea and sky, 
mountain and plain, into a mere workshop and Jabo- 
ratory, and would degrade man, who was created 
in the image of his God, into a mere automaton 
and animated engine, it is pleasant to turn even to 
the wild errors of a man like this, who if he did 
err, was led astray by a vague but lofty craving 
after the Unknown and the Infinite. 

He deceived himself, as well as others ; and the 
faith must indeed have been strong, which could | 
lead him over the wild waste of waters into the 
midst of enemies. The energy with which he 
prosecuted the search, proves the untiring and in- 
domitable spirit of the man. 

Let us picture to ourselves, the image of the 
wild enthusiast! Scarred with the trophies of 
many a hard-fought field—scorched with the Sum- 
mer’s sun—and worn with watching and with dan- 
gers—surrounded by savage and subtle foes, whose 
wild warwhoop broke upon the stillness of night, 
and woke him from dreams of his distant home ;— 
yet calm, fearless, and self-possessed ; animating 
and inspiring the courage of his drooping followers, 
and confident each day, that his goal was nearly 
won :—and we cannot refrain from admiring his 
courage, and envying the delusion which gave him 
so much happiness. How far superior the spirit 
which animated him, to that which swayed his con- 
temporaries! With Balboa, Pizarro, Almagro and 
Cortes, two passions were predominant—the love 
of power, and the lust of gold. Hard, iron, pitiless 
men, whom neither love nor pity, the wail of 
mothers, nor the mute agony of patriots, could turn 
from their designs; yet fawning and kind at times, 
to delude their victims—graceful and subtle as ti- 
gers, and as ravenous in their thirst for blood. To 
the simple Indian, who first hailed the white man 
as a being from some higher sphere—who cher- 
ished him in his bark-covered hut, and fed him on 
the products of his hunting, how startling must 





behind his age; neither was he in advance of it; 


have been the discovery that he had cherished in 
his bosom, the serpent which was to sting away 
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his life. The annals of human crime, dark as they 
are, do not possess a blacker page, than that on 
which is recorded the deeds of the early discoverers. 
It seemed as though these men on breaking loose 
from the restraints of civilized society, shook off 
all feelings of nature and humanity, and grew 
drank with crime. Kindness, charity, benevolence, 
even interest finally seemed to be merged in the 
savage thirst for blood; but retribution came ; and 
these monsters, against whose steel-clad breasts, 
the ilde arrows of the Indian rattled in vain, per- 
ished by each others hands, in drunken revels, and 
midnight brawls. Such were the men who first 
adventured to our shores, wild desperadoes cut off 
from all hope at home, and reckless of man or God! 
One merit they did possess : that of dauntless cour- 
age! See Cortes and his little band in the capital 
of Mexico, hemmed in by thousands of enemies, 
yet triumphing at last over these countless hordes, 
by the energy of his iron will, which knew not 
fear,—a memorable instance of the mastery of 
moral superiority over mere physical force. Turn 
from these bloodstained men, who found, when 
they came, plenty and peace, and left behind them 
desolation and ruin; whose first and last question 
of the natives was “ Give us gold,”—and contem- 
plate the career of Ponce De Leon, whose hands 
were not stained with blood, nor his soul with 
crime ; who sought not power nor gold, but the 
“ Fountain of Youth.” Wild dreamer that he was! 
Even had the fountain he sought, been found, 
would it not have been the height of folly to have 
dipped his lips within itt Had he found life so 
great a boon, that he wished to prolong his term of 
existence! or was it youth only that he coveted ! 
Trembling as he was, on the verge of the grave, 
did he hope to renew the joys of his youth, when 
they who had shared with him the cares and plea- 
sures of the former time, were sleeping the sleep 
of death! or did he vainly think to transfer to 
those he loved and cherished, the same boon of 
unfading youth? Might he not have known that it 
is one of the kindest gifts of our Creator, to dis- 
miss us from this world, when we have run the 
brief career for which we were destined? And 
what curse could be more terrible, than that which 
the fancy of the poet has feigned of the wandering 
Jew, roving forever over a world to him but the 
tomb of buried hopes, and cut off from that solace 
to those whose burden is heavier than they can 
bear—the hope of death? And yet, the sentiment 
which animated that lone voyager was a high and a 
noble one ; the dim aspiring of a spirit which soared 
beyond the narrow circle of the known; of an ima- 
gination, which, if restrained and cultivated, might 
have made a “ Poet for Eternity.” And is not the 
wish which prompted him, common to humanity? 
Does not every man look back, mournfully, upon 
his vanished years, and long to recall them ? Does 
he not think how much more he could perform— 
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how many errors he would avoid—and recur with 
lingering fondness to the halcyon days of his youth? 
And thus do we not all grasp at the same shadow 
which the visionary Spaniard followed ? and is not 
our illusion almost as great as hist For is youth 
indeed the happiest period of existence ; or, is not 
distance that “lends enchantment to the view ?” 
As, in viewing from afar some lovely prospect, we 
see the verdant mountain-side clad in the rich 
livery of Spring, musical with the warbling of 
birds and gushing of waters, and bathed in the rich 
glow of the setting sun; charming our eyes like 
an earthly elysium. We approach the spot; grim 
crags impend above us; the swollen torrent rushes 
down the mountain side, threatening to engulf us; 
from the green thicket above, glares the eye of the 
tiger; and foul and venomons things crawl in the 
grass at our feet. 

Thus it is with youth. We note its gallant bear- 
ing and joyous laugh—we recall to memory hours 
of rapture and of joy—sunny spots in the waste of 
life,—but we remember not the hours and days of 
agony with which those joys were purchased and 
succeeded. Let us look back—gaze steadily into 
the magic mirror of the past, and look upon the 
picture it presents. We see the sanguine youth 
just emerging into the world, casting off the care- 
less indifference of boyhood, and starting forward 
on his career with heart elate and full of confidence. 
He feels within his breast, the power of intellect 
and energy of will; he burns to emulate the great 
of old, and to achieve a name for himself. Men, 
he regards as brothers; and women, as angels. 
But this freshness of feeling fades and withers in 
the hot atmosphere of the world. He sees un- 
folded suddenly to his view, a vast theatre of fraud, 
corruption and selfishness ; the chosen friend of his 
boyhood deceives and deserts him ; the idol of his 
affections leaves him for a wealthier suitor; his 
eyes are opened from the ideal to the real; and, in 
the first bitter revulsion of feeling, he loathes all 
mankind. But time undeceives him; he finds that 
truth lies between these two extremes; but this 
lesson is not learned, until manhood has bought 
experience ; and it is only through this weary path, 
that the youth can attain to “ knowledge of the 
world”—of all knowledge that passeth not under- 
standing, the most useful in our pilgrimage here 
below. Youth then, is the period of probation. On 
recurring to it we remember only the bright scenes 
which burst upon our view when life was young ; 
but we recall not the long and wasting agony of 
hope deferred—the alternate flushings of hope and 
fear—the wild dreams of future distinction—the 
hours of languor and depression, when the convic- 
tion of failure would press heavily upon us—or the 
sudden tolling of the passing bell, would preach its 
solemn lesson of the fleeting stay of man on earth. 
No; we repeat that the even and steady pulse of 
manhood, whose feelings are regulated by reason, 
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never can feel those wild alternations of agony and 
rapture, which thrill through the rapid pulse of 
youth. And the “ sleepless boy,” who perished by 
his own rash hand, is but a type of many who have 
endured the same tortures, but passed unscathed 
through the trial. Yet every day from the lips of 
manhood, we hear the querulous lament for de- 
parted youth; as well might the racer, who has 
reached the goal, repine that his sinews were not 
still stretched to their utmost tension, in the fierce 
excitement of the race! Why then should we 
scoff at the visionary Spaniard, for seeking that 
which all desire ? for he must have been far in ad- 
vance of his age, had he not credited the tradition ; 
and, what could seem strange_or marvellous, after 
the wondrous fact of the discovery of a New Wor.p! 
Of Ponce de Leon then, may be said, what could 
equally be applid to many who have filled a far 
larger space in the estimation of the world; that 
“ His life was the chase of a flying shadow, which 
rested not, until it slept in gloom and forever upon 
his grave.”. gE. D. 
Columbia, S. C., 1842. 





THE HUNCHBACK: 
A PENNSYLVANIA STORY. 


BY ARCH£US OCCIDENTALIS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


. And the genius said “the very old man whom thou seest 
pursuing with feeble and measured step yet overtaking the 
swiftest steed, is Time, that outrunneth and o’ercometh all 
things.”—Eastern Apologue. 

At the age of sixteen, Mary Walmesley was one of 
the most beautiful creatures I had ever beheld, and 
certainly the most excellent. Slight of figure, but 
singularly elastic and graceful, and, with all her 
arch demureness, very witty and playful, she more 
resembled one of Rubini’s cherubs, than a creature 
of mere flesh and blood. Her skin was as snow; 
her cheeks slightly suffused with that tint which 
surpasses every other in creation; her eyes mild 
and soft; her eyebrows dark and beaatifully arched ; 
her hair, a shining, glossy brown ; a mouth forever 


dimpled with good nature; and the sweet smile of 


youthful joy and cheerfulness, lent their aid to fill 
up the outline of a form and character almost fault- 
less. 

This is not a fancy sketch, my reader; this is 
no mere colouring of the imagination; but a sober 


was never my happiness to move a female bosom 
to regard me, with more than pity. If sigh ever 
visited the bosom of woman on my account, or tear 
moistened her eye for me, it was when she beheld 
the uncouthness of the clod in which the ethereal 
essence was imprisoned. Is it for me to talk or 
dream of love, with one arm hanging from my side, 
misshapen and useless—my back, my shoulder!— 
but I will not shock you, by placing before your 
eyes, an image, which, if it should revisit you 
in sleep, would be pronounced the worst distortion 
of the nightmare. I will not blaspheme against 
that passion, which, under the guidance of reason, 
and when supported by mutual affection, affords 
the purest happiness our nature knows—and gives 
the nearest approach on earth to the perfect feli- 
city of heaven, by representing that aught could 
love the Hunchback. Nature has been to me a 
hard and cruel mother. She has given me a heart 
bound up in the social sympathies and fireside af- 
fections—loving children intensely, coveting the 
“* strange hearth,” and the “ new face” never; but, 


mory of past sympathies and affections, I am de- 
nied the happiness that gladdens the hearts of most 
of my species. That which my nature most de- 
mands is totally wanting. I shall never hear the 
sweet sounds that gladden a father’s heart. There 
will be no sweet prattler to throw its dear arms 
around my neck. My adopted child is not my 
child—the locks that curl down its white shoulders, 
are the shining locks of its fair mother, deepened 
in colour by a closer affinity with those of its other 
parent. 
I stood and stand alone, remembered or forgot. 

Children! sweet word! Dear creatures! There 
never was any one that loved them better than I 
do. Their sweet caresses and prattle—even their 
very roll-about of a walk, has something in it, which 
warms every drop of blood in my heart, whilst it 
fills my eyes with tears of truest feeling. It is 
evident that our kind Creator, in ordering children 
into existence, had another and more beneficent 
motive than the continuation of the species—the 
giving sweet solace to the heart oftentimes wearied 
almost to death, by the petty deceits and misera- 
ble affectations of those amongst whom they are 
to live and move. Man was appointed to labor 
through the long day—the sweat was to pour down 
from his pale brow, and toil was to rack his bones; 
but he was to be rewarded for it at night, by the 
thrilling spectacle of infant faces clustering at his 
knee. In his daily pilgrimages, he was to mect 
with much deceit—his heart was to be sorely 


vision, which rose on my eyes daily for ten brief| bruised by the treacheries of the world,—but he 
years. I saw her every day the same bright, beau- 


tiful, cheerful, happy being; her voice, our best- 
loved music ; her eye, the sun and star of our solar 
system. Do not indulge the thought that you see 


was to be tranquillized at night, and coaxed back to 
a further patient endurance of misery, by the merry 
little voices which hailed him by the dear name of 
father. 





in me, the future lover of this fair girl. 


Oh, no; it 





It has been said, with perfect truth, that no very 


ever brooding over, recalling and nursing the me- . 
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bad man was ever fond of children; nor was any 
man fond of children, ever very bad. To love 
children is to possess a kindly disposition—a do- 
mestic and quiet nature, loving the home fireside; 
and its peaceful and happy joy is better pleased 
with infancy whispering its endearing petitions, 
than it is with the sounds of dissipation and revelry. 
I am not naturally given to envy;—I have seen 
men rolling in superabundant wealth, and others 
decked with the insignia of high office, without the 
most remote approach to a murmur; but I have 
gone apart from the crowd—have buried myself in 
solitude, to weep at the caresses I have seen a 
fair wife lavish on her husband, and the delightful 
endearments a father has poured out on his chil- 
dren. 

By reference to the date of my last chapter, it 
will be perceived that the events of eight years re- 
mained undepicted. Inthe annals of the Old World 
such a portion of time might elapse, with few oc- 
currences to deserve recital, save at those periods 
when they become the master-themes of the world; 
but in this land of restless enterprise and mad- 
dened career, where men move as the wild horse 
moves when first subjected to the bit and the lash, 
the Months may remain without a record, but the 
Years must have their historian. Proceed we 
then to recount the chief events in that portion of 
time. They passed, then, bringing to the peaceful 
occupants of the embayment, the same calm and 
quiet joys, the same succession of pleasures and 
anxieties, summer and winter that marks the di- 
vision of Jabor, seed time and harvest, God’s pro- 
mise and its fulfilment—the day for the field, the 
evening for social joy, and the dark night for rest. 
And we were the happiest of the happy. Sickness 
never entered our doors; and want, that came to 
them to beg the crumbs, went back full of gratitude 
and cheerful hopes. 

During these years, the town of New Boston 
continued to grow slowly but steadily. Enterprise 
was not, at that day, quite’so bustling and noisy a 
personage as he has since become, but was con- 
tent with less than Aladdin’s fairy work. Our 
town grew; and Water-Sireet filled up so as to re- 
quire logs to be rolled into the mud, at the distance 
of three feet apart, for the inhabitants to walk upon 
with dry feet. There were many new comers; 
some of whom might be reckoned as acquisitions, 
and some classed amongst the doubtful. Our old 
friend Pepper became, by universal consent, the 
chief director of the village—his authority having 
been only once disputed, and that for a brief pe- 
riod, by Asa Caw, a peripatetic genius, whose birth- 
place was never known, nor cared for. But the 
judgment of Captain Pepper was singularly correct 
and discerning. Merit found a fast friend in the 


“Governor,” but the Caws received a cold wel- 
come. 


was a gentleman from the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land by the name of Ramsay—descended from a 
family driven from France at the time of the per- 
secution and dispersion of the Huguenots in the 
reign of Louis XIV. He was a very proud and 
haughty man, well educated, and with manners 
highly refined and intellectual. Their tone, how- 
ever, was not well adapted to make him popular in 
the society in which he lived. But under this re- 
pulsive and inaccessible exterior, lay concealed a 
soul whose every thought was regulated by the 
highest principles of honor. High tempered, and 
withal imperious in his disposition, violent and 
nearly implacable in his aversions, he was yet one 
of the best of masters, best of fathers, and truest 
of friends. 

And this man had one son. Whilst yet 1 boy 
in years, this son was in stature and strength, a 
man grown. It was pleasant to see Robert Ram- 
say engaged on any labor that required vigor and 
activity ; for he undertook it with his whole soul, 
and performed the feats of a giant. But alas! it 
was seldom he was so worthily employed. It was 
far more in accordance with his disposition to per- 
petrate mischief and call it fun, the only redeem- 
ing trait of his wild enjoyment being the choice, 
for his subjects, of his equals in strength and 
courage. 

From the earliest years of his residence in the 
village, he had been a frequent visiter at Mr. 
Walmesley’s; where, though not exactly a favor- 
ite, he was yet welcome, for his father’s sake at 
least. For some years he was the playmate of the 
little Quakeress, her attendant to and from the vil- 
lage school, the rej airer in general of broken dolls, 
and architect of baby houses. But when juvenile 
feelings had given way to those of a more advanced 
age, he was a visiter on less familiar terms than 
before. At eighteen he was the declared, but not 
the accepted, lover of the beautiful Mary. Not 
“ accepted,” for Mary was but fifteen, and her pa- 
rents the most prudent of the pruden*. Besides, 
he was of a different faith, and ‘‘ Marrying out,” 
as the Friends call marrying on~ of a different 
faith, is regarded by them with especial horror, 
being a cause of rejection from the pale of the 
church. Her parents, remarking no symptom of 
her returning the passion of the handsome libertine, 
did not think themselves warranted in forbidding 
him the house, nor requiring of their daughter to 
use him with more than increased reserve. He 
continued to visit us very frequently, and to look, 
if not to utter, his regards, till Mary Walmesley 
had ripened into beautiful and accomplished wo- 
manhood. 

Time lessened rather than increased his chances 
of winning her. What was at first “high spirits,” 
then “love of mischief,” became in the “ young 
gentleman” dissipation and riot. As he grew 





Amongst the earlier settlers of these eight years, 





older, he grew more reckless and turbulent ; his. 
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addictiveness to gallantry became more notorious ; 
he associated more with Asa Caw, Ben Cuttle, and 
other low companions, than became one of his edu- 
cation and hopes, and that too in the prosecution 
of objects Jeast likely to be forgiven by a sober 
Quaker—experimental fun pretty generally termi- 
nating in wrong and injury to somebody. Were 
the young maidens assailed in the streets, was the 
sound of crazy mirth heard at midnight, did morn- 
ing rise upon battered tenements, and impassable 
highways, had children or half witted people been 
frightened by hideous shapes and horrid sounds? 
men named Robin Ramsay as the master-demon of 
the storm; and the accusation travelled uncontra- 
dicted. These things were duly reported at Mr. 
Walmesley’s, and caused the worthy pair much 
grief, coupled with reiterated expressions of grati- 
tude to God, that their daughter had shown so lit- 
tle predilection for his society. 

The human heart is a treacherous thing; who 
can know it? It was not till the libertinism of 
young Ramsay had become notorious, that Mary 
began to testify, unequivocally, a preference for 
the handsome roué. Let it not be supposed that 
the sentiments of favor, with which she regarded 
him grew out of, or were occasioned by, his vicious 
and irregular conduct. A certain degree of wild- 
ness in a suitor has been supposed to possess great 
weight in fixing the affections of a woman. If 
ever true of one individual of the sex, it certainly 
was not.of Miss Walmesley. Her love had re- 
mained unknown to herself, till impediments, ap- 
parently insurmountable, were opposed to its course. 
And now, when her own good sense, and the anx- 
ious entreaties of her parents, told her to fly his 
approach, as one flies a beast of the desert, his 
presence had become essential to her happiness, 
and marriage with him promised to be the only 
event which could make life endurable. She 
seemed to live but in his presence, and to have no 
other thought but of him through the livelong day. 

Though the Quaker appears mild in his general 
deportment, his parental government and house- 
hold discipline have ever been accounted of the 
sternest forms of that rule. Mr. Walmesley tried 
persuasion—his daughter heard him with many 
tears, confessed the justice of his arguments, and 
threw herself on her knees in a passionate prayer 
for his consent to the unpropitious and ill-starred 
union. He tried what was meant for harshness, 
but the veil was too thin to conceal the anxious 
love and tenderness working beneath it, and the 
lesson of severity failed of its intended effect. 
The high-souled Major Ramsay was appealed to, 
and he added his entreaties to that of her father. 
Lamenting the vices of his son, and despairing of 
a change for the better, he urged her, by every 
plea that has weight with well-regulated minds, to 
forego the connection. The consequence of our 
entreaties—for I too was a pleader against the 





lover—was the obtaining from her a promise to 
see him no more. He was forbidden to visit the 
house. 

The year came around, and brought with it that 
pleasantest of all the seasons, autumn—with its tem- | 
perate atmposhere, its harvest-home, its parlor fires 
kindled in the evening “ just to take off the chill”— 
the beginning of those familiar conversations which 
instruct the mind, whilst they strengthen it, half 
restores to the wearied limbs the activity of the 
morning, and quite dispels the gloom which may 
have hung over the day’s transactions. And there 
is the family party, just large enough to be seated 
round a centre table—the family supper at nine 
o’clock, with its habitual and polished liveliness, 
and the host of other well-regulated pleasures of 
lesser account, which are the concomitants of liv- 
ing well and respectably, and of using freely the 
things needful to the welfare of the body. All the 
seasons are beautiful—each in its turn exceedingly 
so; but best, I love the mild and gentle autumn, 
calm and serene—like an inland lake at twilight— 
like a beautiful matron in the midday of her 
beauty—summer past, winter not yet come. And 
there is the forest donning its livery of scarlet, 
brown and gold, and the earth clad in a sober suit 
of russet, and the flocks congregating at night on 
the sheltered knoll, and the rill dancing along like 
a giddy boy on his return from the village school. 
All this is exceedingly beautiful ;—like little Frank 
in the juvenile tale, I have oftentimes wished that 
it could always be September and October. 

I do not remember exactly upon what day of the 
latter month it happened—lI think about the middle— 
that Mr. Walmesley received tidings of the death 
of a friend, whose family was left in a state of af- 
flicting destitution. The friend was worthy, the 
distress great, and the Quaker compassionate ;—in 
an hour after the receipt of the intelligence, the 
worthy pair were on their way to the house of 
mourning, with the means of dispelling humger and 
corporeal wretchedness, and of soothing the mind 
as far as man may minister to mental suffering. 
Mr. Walmesley, at his departure, appointed me su- 
perintendant of his household, and bade the farm 
servants take their orders from me. Jt was an 
unusual thing for him to be absent from home at 
night; in the ten years I had dwelt beneath that 
roof, the circumstance had never happe. ed but 
once. It shed so great a gloom over our little 
family, that before the clock struck eight, the dis- 
persion was complete. Each was in his bed, and 
striving to lose himself in oblivion of the all-per- 
vading melancholy. 

It could hardly have been midnight, when we 
were startled from our slumbers by a shriek and a 
cry to us for help, proceeding from the apartment 
of Mary Walmesley. We were entirely without 
the means to repel aggression; for the Quaker 
never permitted fire-arms, nor other offensive wea- 
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pons to be kept or used in his house, or on his do- 
mains. By the time I was dressed, the men ser- 
vants had also put on their apparel ; and, snatching 
cudgels, we left our sleeping apartments for the 
chambers below. Scarce a minute elapsed between 
the alarm and the rush to the rescue, but we were 
too late. By the light of the moon, now approach- 
ing her full, we saw Miss Walmesley borne away 
at a furious rate by a band of Indians, at least a 
dozen in number. I am by nature quick of motion, 
and quick of thought—my perceptions are rapid in 
the extreme, and I am withal somewhat prone to 
suspicion. From these causes it is very difficult 
to deceive me. I remarked that the gait of one 
was different from the gait of the others—they 
were indeed savages; he was a white man. That 
it was Robert Ramsay was established by his mode 
of leaping the fence, which surrounded the man- 
sion, in a way I had seen him do it a hundred 
times, but never saw an Indian attempt. He had 
in that respect a manner of his own, and his won- 
derful agility enabled him to achieve gymnastic 
feats confessedly beyond the power of any other 
man in our part of the country. 

In less than five minutes one of the servants was 
on his way to Mr. Walmesley, with news of his 
daughter’s abduction. I stated to him my belief 
that the deed was brought about by young Ram- 
say, and that I was going immediately to obtain 
tidings of her, and if possible to accomplish her de- 
liverance. I had no clue to guide me, but trusted 
toa merciful Providence to aid me in freeing the 
bird from the snare of the fowler. Having des- 
patched this note, I sat out to procure the aid of 
Capt. Pepper, of whose strong sense and native 
sagacity I wished to avail myself. He was withal 
a man of chivalrous courage and presence of mind— 
always cool and collected—probably he never for- 
got himself in his life, except when he chose a 
wife for her singing and dancing. 

Speed, commensurate with the exigency of the 
oceasion, soon carried me to Capt. Pepper’s. It 
was his advice that the pursuit should be imme- 
diate ; and, of his own accord, he offered to accom- 
pany me. Long before the sun rose, we were on 
our journey, with a Delaware Indian for our guide. 
Pathlomico, the guide, was as shrewd as an Indian 
should be ;—in an hour, he was on the trail, and 
from circumstances, separately of small moment, 
but collectively amounting to full evidence, pointed 
out who were the criminals and the course they 
had taken, with shrewd conjectures as to the point 
to which they would tend. Behold us then equip- 
ped with weapons which the Quaker would have 
disdained to use, though they had purchased the 
deliverance of his child—with a scanty supply of 
provisions in our haversacks, but with courage well 


screwed to a most praiseworthy point, on our way 
to the frozen regions of the North. 








CHAPTER V. 
A wilderness—Defeat— Victory, and recognition of an old 
acquaintance. 

Little occurred during the first eight days of our 
journey, to interest, and nothing to alarm. We 
threaded the mazes of many a dark forest, forded 
muddy streams, swam rapid rivers, and met with 
the usual but seldom insurmountable obstacles, en- 
countered by those whose path leads through the 
wilderness. At that day there were no white peo- 
ple living in the region through which our course 
lay, and we carefully avoided the savage bands 
that might be in the interests of our enemies. So 
communication we had with none, till it was in the 
subsequent death-grapple. 

On the eighth day, soon after it became light 
enough to discern objects, and to note the appear- 
ances which gave scope for the observation of the 
guide, his countenance assumed unusual serious- 
ness, and his observation became more wary and 
circumspect. In his calm and deliberate manner, 
he assured us that we were so near the fugitives 
that we might count on overtaking them by the 
next morning at farthest. He showed us foot- 
prints, amongst which was one much smaller than 
the rest—that of a person at times walking, and 
then would be carried—proofs of fatigue and ex- 
haustion. About four in the afternoon, we came in 
sight of Lake Erie, at that part of it where has 
since been located the town of Dunkirk. It is no 
light labor to travel eight days through an Ameri- 
can wilderness; and weary were our steps, and 
heavy our souls. But fortune was soon to shine 
more brightly upon us. Following east the course 
of the Lake for the greatest part of an hour, we 
saw at the close of day, a short distance ahead, the 
bright flame of an Indian camp. 

Between us and the band thus encamped, there 
ran up some ten miles into the woods a creek, 
anglice a river. (I have seen in England very 
parsimonious rivulets dignified with a title appro- 
priated elsewhere to voluminous sheets of water.) 
The weather being dry, the stream was low, and 
easily forded. There was a deep, dark valley jut- 
ting into it from the east—a tangled and briery 
copse, with a deer-path down the middle. Through 
this path, our guide chose to approach and recon- 
noitre the enemy. In the deepest and darkest part 
of this path, there suddenly emerged from a cross- 
path, a tall, gaunt form, habited, as near as we 
could see, much as an Indian would be, walking as 
an Indian would walk—and yet, you could at once 
remark, not of the North American race. The 
wary eye, the stealthy tread, and the bronzed vi- 
sage may not be wanting, still there is a some- 
thing—a feeling as it were, which informs you that 
one of the Caucasian race is before you. 

The individual thus suddenly seen, threw him- 
self into our path, completely blocking it up. It 
was light enough to show that he was armed with 
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a long rifle. In the desert, saith the Eastern pro- 
verb, no man meeteth a friend,—and there, the law- 
maxim, “ always ready,” is ever, in practice, be- 
fore the wayfarer’s eye; but, so silent had been 
the approach of the stranger, that he came upon 
us unobserved. Approaching and leaning forward 
so as to be bent nearly double, he said in a low 
whisper, 

“Ye seek the gal ?” 

“We do.” 

“She is at the watch-fire.” 

“So we supposed. And how many are with 
her ?” 

“ Eight of them thievish Mingoes, and one with 
a white skin and a Mingo heart. Do you need 
help ?” 

“ We are but three.” 

“And the Crow and I make but five; but the 
Crow is a very great one, and Killdeer and I are 
two a-piece any time.” 

“ How came you to know whom we were seek- 
ing *” 

“Laud a mercy! the Crow knows every thing— 
sees every thing—hears every thing. Nothing 
*scapes the Crow. He was on the trail of them 
thieves when the party with the gal crossed his 
path. A wonderful eye for a trail has the Crow.” 

““ What are we to do to obtain the liberation of 
the captive ?” 

“'To set the gal free? why kill the riptyles— 
what other way is there? If there be any other 
way to deal with Mingoes, I never hearn on it. 
I’ve been scout, man and boy, twenty years, and I 
never knowd one get the mastery of them bad fel- 
lows, but by a true, steady, and willing sight down 
the barrel of such a piece as this.” 

“Granted that blood must be shed, when” 

“When! why wait till the watchfire gets low— 
human nater, and savage nater, and nater that’s 
neither, always sleeps soundest just afore day.” 

At the time of night then, when the watchfire 
burns low, and men sleep soundest, we got ready 
for the onset. The scout crept first, and the others 
of the party followed upon all fours. Deep sleep 
was upon our foes, and our approach was unheard 
till we were near enough to do “‘ execution upon 
Cawdor.” Two of the Indians fell by the first fire, 
a third was maimed so as to be incapable of flight, 
the remainder fled. In this feuillade, our aim was 
‘purposely arrested from Ramsay, as he was less 
feared than his savage auxiliaries. My part of the 
battle was to obtain possession of Mary. I was at 





ing at night. Disdaining to fly, the brave bad 
youth advanced sword in hand upon his assailants. 
But young, athletic, and courageous as he was, he 
lacked the practical swordmanship of Captain Pep- 
per. How this latter had acquired such a complete 
knowledge of the noble science of attack and defence, 
was not well known; but the period of his West- 
India voyages was a stormy one, and it was whilst 
he was engaged in them that he had managed to 
become a most expert fencer. Ramsay’s sword 
was in his possession but a moment. The next, he 
stood powerless, his weapon ten feet from him, his 
sword-arm nearly dislocated. The Captain coolly 
breaking his sword over his knee, bade him seek 
some savage band with which to ally himself. 
“Unfit company for white men, he ought to spend 
his days amongst the savages, if there were any so 
lost to self-respect as to receive him.” The proud 
and passionate youth received these bitter expres- 
sions, with a resignation and calmness so foreign to 
his nature, as to excite fear for the motives. 
Morning now broke upon us, showing us the 
beautiful expanse of Lake Erie glowing with the 
sunlight. ‘The day-beam also came to reveal to 
us the countenances of those who had come so op- 
portunely to our assistance. 

The scout or guide was a white man of the age 
perhaps of thirty years. His hard and repulsive 
features were lit up by such a smile, and look of 
goodness, that under the intellectual emanation he 
became almost handsome. His dress was the dress 
of the hunter in every age and every clime, furs 
and tanned leather, with a deer-skin cap. He 
wore a tanned hunting-shirt, and his feet were 
protected by the unfailing moccasons of the bush- 
ranger. Though tall, he was so spare and gaunt, 
that his weight could not have been more than a 
hundred and forty pounds. But this was alto- 
gether made up of bone, sinew, and gristle—the 
materials of a man capable of exceeding fatigue, 
exertion, and endurance. 

The other, the Indian, was short of stature for 
an Indian, and with cheekbones so little prominent, 
and complexion so light, as to create doubt as to 
the purity of his blood. If there had been an ad- 
mixture of blood, there had been none of disposi- 
tion and habits—he was the Indian, and nothing 
but the Indian. With the singular composure that 
marks his race, he sate apart from the group, ap- 
parently nothing regarding, and yet, perhaps, the 
most curious of human observers; for a moment 
the impersonation of apathy, the next to cast off 


her side in a moment, to be received for a brief|the character and assume that of a hungry tiger 


space with exceeding joy, and by long and re- 
peated fainting fits afterwards. Ramsay stood and 
fought it out like one of those bad heroes of ro- 


just roused from his lair. 
Upon questioning Miss Walmesley, we learned 
that she had been treated during the journey as 


mance, which form the burthen of the stories of! well as the circumstances would admit of. Ram- 
ehivalry—the church-girt champions of the fields of| say had told her that immediately upon her arrival 





Palestine, fighting beneath the red cross in the 


at any French post, where the aid of a priest could 


morning, and plundering and drinking and wench-'be procured, he would make her his wife, whether 
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she were willing or not. Her health had suffered 
some; but that sweet tranquillity and resignation 
which she inherited from her parents, and which 
had been strengthened by their precepts, had ena- 
bled her to bear up better than could have been 
expected. 

We travelled by slow stages—twenty miles only 
during the first two days. It was necessary to 
move with great care and circumspection, as the 
woods were full of Indians who would be sure to 
learn our precise situation from the lately dispersed 
band. Our guides were ever on the watch, and 
with all the display of precaution that belongs to 
frontier movements in time of war. But the tac- 
tics of attack and defence, advance and retreat, are 
more dissimilar in Indian warfare, than in that of 
civilized armies. In wilderness warfare, there can 
be no outposts to protect the main body. The 
sentry dies by an unseen hand, and the ferocious 
onset of the foe follows his fall at the distance of a 
half minute. It is a word and a blow, and the 
blow comes first. There is nothing beneath the 
sun that has so light and stealthy a tread as an In- 
dian bent on mischief. 

“T never know’d myself feel so skeary as I do 
to-night,” said the scout, at the coming on of the 
second evening. “It is not for myself, but this 
pretty one that J fear. The woods are full of them 
Mingoes, and if they are down upon us in numbers, 
we few and tired can make no defence—and then 
what will become of her! I wish I know’d what 
had become of the Chief.” 

“* What chief?” I asked. 

“The Chief!—I don’t know of but one raal 
Chief—no, I know but one Chief! He whom all 
redskins in these parts look up to. He is some- 
where, not a great way off. We shall be attacked; 
I know we shall be attacked; I wish the Chief 
was here.” 

“This chief, so potent and feared, who is he?” 

“Well, the name ant mine, and I have no right 
to mention it. You'll know one time, and soon 
enough, hist! 

“Do you hear Indians ?” 

“Who ever heard an Indian? I have been 
amongst them now thirty years, man and boy, and 
I never heard them by listening. No, no, no; if 
you hear an Indian ’tis never till he raises the 
whoop, and then he may be heard pretty easy. I'll 
tell you what I heard. I heard a bird in rising 
strike his wing against a bush. And there sure 
enough goes a buck out of the copse, scared by 


something close by him. There’s mischief at 
hand.” 


“ Do you think so ?” 

oc T do.” 

** What shall we do?” 

“What can we dot We can lie close, and per- 


* Dear Mary! I wish she was safe.” 

““T wish she war; but wishing ant of no avail. 
She is not safe, and what’s more, we can’t make 
her safe till there’s a brush.” 

All this was said ina low tone. The next mi- 
nute was passed in low conversation with the Crow 
and Captain Pepper. The rifles of all were placed 
in a position for immediate use, and preparation 
was made for action to the death, if need were. A 
noise was now heard as of some one struggling 
through the woods on our left; and in a moment 
Robin Ramsay stood before us. The sight of this 
bold wretch produced on Miss Walmesley an ef- 
fect which all her other sufferings had been unable 
to produce. He stood, this reckless man, with as 
much coolness and self-possession, as if his whole 
life, and in particular the last ten days of it, had 
been spent in the commission of upright and honor- 
able deeds. There was abundant cause for his 
self-possession—he was evidently supported by a 
body of his savage allies, and they near at hand. 

“‘] claim,” said he, with all his effrontery, “‘ this 
lady—mine as she herself knows, by her own pro- 
mise.” 

** Shall she herself be allowed to decide upon 
that claim ?” demanded the Captain. 

“No; she is under compulsion.” 

** 1 am under no compulsion, nor fear of any one, 
but—but you,” said the fear-stricken and weeping 
girl. “Oh Robert Ramsay! suffer me to go back to 
my dear, my beloved parents, and thy heart shall be 
lighter after the deed, than it would be if I were 
thy willing partner in the wretched lot thy princi- 
ples and character prepare for all who shall be 
linked to thee.” 

“ Preaching has been tried before without any 
benefit,” said Ramsay : “1 am given to few words 
when much speaking may be dispensed with; and 
therefore say that mine you shall be.” 

“ Thine, Robert Ramsay, I will never be.” 

* Mary! once you said otherwise.” 

“T did indeed say otherwise—may God forgive 
me for the total eclipse of his spirit which pre- 
vailed whilst I said so. Go, Robin Ramsay, re- 
form, and I will be almost happy when I hear of 
thy amendment. But I wish never to see thy face 
on earth again.” 

“ Beautiful Mary! most beautiful in your anger! 
you cannot escape me now. These silly friends of 
yours, only rescued you before, to conduct you to 
a part of the forest where a second rescue is im- 
possible. Within call is a band of fifty Sioux. If 
I whistle—thus twice, (he gave a shrill and pecu- 
liar whistle,) they are at my side.” 

The last word was scarcely out of his lips, when 
from another part of the wood, than that from which 
he came, a low ery arose, like that of a bittern in 
spring-time, which was answered by the scout in 





haps pick off a few of the varmints, afore they get 
our scalps, and then die like men.” 


the same manner. To describe the fire that lit up 
the eye of the scout, at this moment, would be im- 
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possible. It was of brief duration however— 
merely a flash, with it faded the excitement, and 
he fell back on the earth, listless and composed as 
before. ‘Throughout the whole scene, the Crow 
scarce showed sign of life. Such is the effect of 
education. 

The scout now spoke for the first time—and 
something I could see had given him confidence— 
suddenly. ‘The gal,” said he, in his harsh guttu- 
ral accent, ‘‘ never shall leave, not even by her 
own free will, here. Young man! I don’t know 
your name, and for the matter of that, don’t keare; 
but ‘tis very clear to me, that you have got little 
manners, and less larning. If you will go away 
peaceable, we wont harm you; but I tell you can- 
did, that there’s a thunder cloud coming up which 
will have bolts too hot for you to handle. Be 
warned, and go in time.” 

“ The warning will fit you best,” said Ramsay, 
insolently. “I give you five minutes to surrender; 
and I say this, backed by fifiy brave men.” 

“IT cannot give you one—but I wish I could, poor 
creature.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, when the 
most frightful sounds that my ears have ever heard, 
burst from the woods on our right; and in five 
seconds of time, a band of savages passed, with 
the velocity of arrows, through our little encamp- 
ment. As they passed, a tall Indian, a very Her- 
cules, spoke one single word to the scout and 
passed'on, followed by the latter and by our former 
Indian ally. Captain Pepper and myself remained 
with Mary, and prepared to defend her to the last. 
Ramsay, at the first cry, had bounded back into 
the woods, with an agility not inferior to theirs. 

The terrible war-cry of the party which passed 
us, met an answering shout in that portion of the 
forest from which Ramsay had emerged. It was 
evident that this must be a terrible conflict. If 
Ramsay had truly reported the number of his sup- 
porters, and if the quick guess I had made at the 
number of the band which passed, was a correct 
one, the two parties were equally poised in numbers. 

Five minutes passed in the most agonizing un- 
certainty. At times there would be as deep a si- 
lence in the woods as pervaded them at the crea- 
tion, and then a horrible shout, making night 
hideous, would reach us, as one or the other party 
gained an ascendancy in the fight. Nothing ex- 
cept the sound of the last trumpet, and that known 
to be the sound of the last trumpet, would so horrify 
the human soul, as an Indian war-whoop. 

An interval of five minutes of this deep, dead, 
appalling silence passed, and then a low moan, as 
of some wounded or dying person came borne to us 
on the wind. The moans grew louder and nearer. 

“T think I know that voice,” said Mary, tear- 
fully. “Alas it is—it is he indeed !” 

The thick shrubbery was pushed aside, and 


literally a mass of gore, so embrued with blood 
that you could not distinguish his wounds. Before 
one word had been spoken, with a most appaling 
shout, the tall warrior whom we had seen pass to 
the attack, was upon us in a bound of twenty feet. 
He had raised his tomahawk, and flourished it 
around his head preparatory to a blow on the frail 
skull of the white youth, when, with an agility as 
great as his own, (the humming bird flies as fast 
as the eagle,) the Quakeress threw herself on the 
body of her discarded lover—hers in death, but 
not in life. The warrior stayed his hand on the 
moment. At the same moment, the scout, followed 
by several warriors, each, excepting the first named, 
with scalps at his war-belt, came into the glen. 

The whole formed an appalling tableau. On 
the earth lay the lovers, the maiden protecting her 
defenceless charge. Looking on with character- 
istic apathy, were six or eight of those wild sons 
of the forest, painted with the usual murderous de- 
vices, and covered with the reeking blood of their 
enemies. The scout, in some respects, not less 
wild than themselves, and Captain Pepper, half 
from anxiety to glut a yet unsated vengeance, and 
my poor self, the genius of deformity, completed 
the group. 

A few words passed between the chief and the 
scout, when the latter told Mary that the life of 
her lover was granted, and bade her rise. 1] know 
not what words were used, but they were effectual. 
Opportunity was now given us to examine the 
wounded man. He was badly but not dangerously 
hurt ; the exertion of Indian skill, and the applica- 
tion of Indian simples, the scout told us would soon 
restore him. 

All the while, the Indian chief never ceased 
looking at the Quakeress—never for one moment 
slackened in his painful intensity of gaze. The 
savage is little susceptible of female charms: this 
was to be wondered at; but the wonder continued 
for a brief space. 

“ The bird of beauty is a bird of beauty still, but 
no longer a fledgling,” began the chief. 

Seeing that he was not understood, he, after a 
moment’s pause, resumed, with a repetition, ‘“‘ The 
bird,” &c. and continued : 

“‘ Many moons ago there lived a Quekel* on the 
banks of the Rapid river that runs into the Great 
Selt Lake. He was a good man, and the Great 
Spirit blessed him for his goodness. His cabin 
was known to all the red men of the land;—no red 
man ever harmed him or his, for he seemed to all 
as a brother. Does the maiden hear! She does! 
it is well! 

“* To this cabin, there came in the acorn moon, 
a wounded chief of the Delawares. The foes of 
his people had been too strong for him—he alone 
of all his band escaped. ‘There was in that cabin 
a bird, a very little bird; it gave to this chief the 





Robin Ramsay crept in upon his knees. He was 


* Quekel—Quaker. 
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welcome of childhood, and it also gave him the aid 
of age. The chief got food; he got rest, he went 
on his way strong; and before the moon grew old, 
there were six scalps on his belt, taken from the 
quivering crowns of Mohawk warriors. Does the 
maiden heart She does; it is well! Before he} 
went from the Quekel’s cottage, he promised the 
bird of beauty—no wampum belt, no furs; but he 
promised, if need should be, to give his bear’s 
meat for her support, and to raise his war-cry for 
her succor. I am Chengachcook, the great chief 
of the Delawares, the wounded warrior of thie Que- 
kel’s cabin. The maid is free. I will take her 
back to the cabin on the Rapid river, that she may 
say to her father, he told no lie.” 





LOVE SKETCHES. 


BY MISS JANE T. LOMAX, OF VIRGINIA. 
I. 


As a moonbeam on wild water, falleth, 
And lendeth its light to the wave, 

Yet leaveth no sign that recalleth, 
The beauty and lustre it gave ; 

Thus trembled awhile in its lightness, 
That ray of devotion on thee, 

Then passed with its passionate brightness, 
As passeth the moon from the sea. 


The young man sat silently and alone ; his fore- 
head bent down on his clasped hands, over which 
his hair fell in tangled curls. Books and papers 
were scattered about his apartment, but they had 
evidently been neglected for many days: dust had 
gathered on the volumes, and the ink had dried in 
the pen that lay beside an unfinished writing. Yet 
it was a letter which a few weeks previous, would 
not have been left incomplete; but six months of 
city life had changed much in Charles Lesbourne’s 
customs. And now, even familiar and once che- 
rished ties were gradually growing colder. 

it was the last night of the year, and reflection 
was busy with that dreamer. The period had 
come when old associations were passing away, to 
be followed by other and falser ones; when the 
purer links of the past were breaking, and young 
pleasures returned stripped of their illusions; when 
absence was no longer a pain, and separation had 
ceased to seem the shadow of death. His was 
not the disposition which gains wisdom from me- 








Thought, as if to evince that its home is in eter- 
nity, takes no note of time; an hour had past, un- 
heeded, when, with the freedom of an intimate 
friend, a gentleman entered the room. The new 
comer was apparently somewhat older than his 
companion, though his air of settled, and almost 
haughty self-possession, might have been less the 
result of years, than the consequence of proud re- 
serve ; for there are minds to which the lessons of 
experience are early taught—and men, who, look- 
ing around them with criticising coldness, see so 
much to condemn, that they learn prematurely to 
conceal both motive and impulse from the trivial 
world without. But the visiter’s manner was win- 
ning in its composure, for it was in unison with 
the calm loftiness of his character, and bore that 
impress of sincerity which is attractive even to the 
insincere. 

The two young men had been classmates at col- 
lege, and companions in society; yet they were 
united more by recollections in common, than by 
any congeniality in nature. Lesbourne was gay 
in his tastes, fickle in his pursuits, with manners 
graceful and polished, but lacking earnestness ; the 
other was grave in thought and action; and while 
inspiring confidence in others, he never lightly re- 
posed it in himself. With all his outward calmness, 
there blended a young man’s romance; and per- 
haps it was the contrast between his own visions, 
and his actual convictions, which induced him to 
veil those fancies, even while acting up to the 
ideal they pictured. 

“T am thankful you have come Mordante,” was 
Lesbourne’s salutation, “ for my reveries are terri- 
ble bores ; and this gloomy evening has made them 
more tiresome than usual.” He stirred the fire till 
it cast in the twilight, a cheerful glow around them. 

“ | have but a few moments to stay,” was Mor- 
dante’s reply, as he drew a chair closer to the fire; 
‘] intend leaving town very early to-morrow, and 
have yet several affaires de voyage to arrange. Is 
your letter ready t” 

“No, nor likely to be,” returned Lesbourne 
carelessly ; “ for in truth, I feel too cull to attempt 
that dullest of all things, a sentimental epistle. Do 
be kind enough, Harry, to invent some graceful 
excuse for my negligence; you really would if 
you knew my aversion to writing, and Edith will 
never dream of doubting what you say.” 

“T certainly shall not test her credulity,” said 
Mordante gravely; “you must plead your own 
apologies, for they are seldom worth being sent by 


mory; it brought him only the knowledge of his| another.” 


own feebleness. It was the only hour, for several 
weeks, that Lesbourne had looked calmly back- 
ward on his existence and his hopes; and the re- 
membrance held for him no comfort. Few and 


“Don’t be impertinent, it makes me impatient, 
and I pride myself on my equanimity. Why will 
you not tell Edith I was prevented from sending 
her a letter by business, or study, or something of 


happy are the hearts for which the closing night of| that kind t” 
the year, summons nothing of disappointment or 
regret! 


Vor. VIII—43 





“ For the very simple reason that it would be 
untrue,” was the quiet reply. 
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“Indeed Mordante, you are ridiculously serupu- 
lous about such trifles. If you are so particular 
now, what will you be some five years hence, when 
your punctiliousness will be confirmed, and you 
may rationally be presumed to have attained the 
age of discretion ?” 

‘What, with your disregard of truth, you will 
never be, Lesbourne—an honorable man. You 
cannot laugh me out of scruples which are pure in 
motive, though probably not fashionable among 
your friends. The effects of your carelessness 
may be traced in every circumstance of your ca- 
reer: in unfulfilled engagements, in promises rashly 
given to be as lightly broken; in a thousand in- 
stances, trivial in themselves, yet forming a danger- 
ous habit of hypocrisy. But lecturing aside, I am 
sincerely sorry you will not give me a note for 
Edith ; cannot you write even a hasty one ? it will 
be better than none.” 

“T cannot,” returned Lesbourne petulantly ; “1 
have been rather remiss lately, and if I write at 
all, I must send a whole page of regrets and ex- 
cuses. She will not be much disappointed; I am 
not vain enough to suppose my attentions so valu- 
able.” 

“‘ Lesbourne,” said Mordante very gravely, “this 
trifling is disgraceful in you, and degrading to the 
woman you profess to love. I have a right as her 
relation, and as one soon to have a yet nearer con- 
nexion, to censure your disregard of a tie you 
should reverence.” 

“T presume then,” interrupted Lesbourne impa- 
tiently, “‘ you intend exercising your double right, 
by informing your fair sister that is to be, that the 
true cause of my being silent, is want of inclina- 
tion to be otherwise? I do not dispute your pri- 
vilege, even if it be employed thus kindly.” 

A shade of anger at the sneering tone of these 
words, for an instant, darkened Mordante’s face; 
but it passed away, and his look was calm and sor- 
rowful as he said, “I never believed that, with all 
your frivolity, you would ever become as heartless 
as you now are. If you are earnest in your pre- 
sent conduct, our friendship, old as it is, and plea- 
sant as it has been, must cease. But I entreat 
you to pause, remember how wholly another’s hap- 
piness depends upon you, and be true to the love 
of her whose confidence you sought; for a purer 
heart than her’s was never given. Believe me, 
you will spare her a sorrow passing expression, 
and take from yourself many hours of bitterness 
and repining.” 

As he spoke, Lesbourne seemed touched by his 
earnestness, and his manner was graver as he an- 
swered “ You are right, Mordante, as you always 
are; I will really reform, and send Edith a long 
letter, as kind as you could wish, though I cannot 
write one as fond as she deserves. It will reach 
her nearly as soon as you will, and she shall not 
be disappointed. I believe I have grown a sad 


trifler since I left home; would to heaven, I had 
never entered this city!” 

“‘T should imagine you might quit it at any time 
without interfering with your studies,” said Mor- 
dante with a smile, glancing at the forsaken books; 
“but n’importe; as you mean to reform, I will be 
merciful, and postpone my second lecture. And 
now I must bid you good-by for some weeks— 
don’t neglect that letter.” 

Lesbourne sat lazily looking into the fire, for 
some moments after his friend’s departure. It was 
evident his visiter had left his thoughts disturbed, 
without having altered their tenor. A mind at war 
with itself, wears an outward token; and the con- 
flict of many varying feelings was traced on his 
brow. His features were regular, and their pale- 
ness suited their intellectual character well; but 
the expression of that face was not attractive ;—it 
told of ungoverned inclinations, of hasty impulses, 
of cold and selfish wilfulness ; and its beauty had 
been matured by the touch of passion rather than 
time. The smile which might have been so win- 
ning, had something of mockery in it; and the 
sneer too often on his lip, had the bitterness of 
contempt, without the dignity of scorn. For many 
weeks the warring between right and will, had been 
ceaseless in his soul; and who, that knows the 
weakness of the human heart, cannot predict how 
such a strife must end? We may prolong the 
struggle and go on battling for years, but the resis- 
tance of principle grows weaker till it fail, and 
wrong become the victor. Alas! for the vain spirit 
that would cope with, instead of fleeing from, temp- 
tation ! 

At last, from very weariness, Lesbourne shook 
off his dreamy mood, and drawing a table near him, 
proceeded to write the promised letter. He glanced 
over the one already commenced, and as if dis- 
satisfied with its contents, threw it in the fire, put 
another sheet in its place, and wrote “ Dearest 
Edith.” Then he lighted a lamp, altered its bril- 
liancy a dozen times, and mended his pen—appa- 
rently with much care; for it took him a great 
while; and finally he sat with eyes upraised, as if 
invoking inspiration from the ceiling. It came not 
at his bidding ; and as a last resort he took an open 
note from a port-folio and looked over it, as if 
hoping to find some prompting for a beginning of 
his own. The lines he read were these :—* It 
has been a long, long while, dear Charles, since 
I received your last letter, and i have hoped anx- 
iously and vainly for another. I scarcely know 
whether I ought to write to you again; but when I 
remember your kind promises, I feel certain you 
have some good reason for your silence. You 
have perhaps been engaged with business, or study ; 
or you may have been ill. That fear has haunted 


my thoughts and dreams, till I cannot repel it ; for 
I judge your feelings by my own, and I cannot be- 





lieve any thing but illness could induce you to be 
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neglectful, when you know how your words bless 
my life. I fancy too—and you must deal gently 
with my girlish vanity—that you may wish to hear 
from me ; for if you are debarred the pleasures of 
health, it may bring comfort to feel that the prayers 
of love are hovering around you. This is the rea- 
son I write to you, dear Charles, not because I 
would force you to recollect me. Iam glad your 
gay life is such a happy one; your letters lately 
have been full of its joys, and you seem scarcely 
to think of the sweet old times when we were to- 
gether, while J think of little else. But I almost 
wonder how you can remember me at all, amid the 
brilliant society you mingle with now; I often grieve 
to recollect how slight companionship my mind 
can offer for a lofty soul like yours. For your 
sake, I pine for talents which would enable me to 
sympathize with you; but yet I believe I am hap- 
pier in my lowly reverence, and my simpler affec- 
tion. Do you remember, how in the moonlit sum- 
mer nights, we ased to look forward so sadly to the 
time when we should be separated, and promise 
earnestly that no length of absence should change 
our heartst The moonlight is not half so beautiful 
to me now; and the stars seem dimmer as they 
shine on our divided paths. I wish I could read 
your thoughts, and see if they dwell as mine do, on 
the delights of those bright hours; if love be to 
you, the holy solace it proves for me. I am sure 
life can have no lovelier tie, than one like ours, 
growing up with our childhood, and blessing our 
youth. Believe me, dearest, the fulfilment of your 
proudest aspirations, the realization of your most 
ambitious dreamings, can bestow no happiness more 
perfect, than that we knew when our existence had 
no separate hopes, and our thoughts were as sweet 
as the spring-flowers we loved to gather.” 
Lesbourne read no farther, but slowly refolded 
the letter, and once more attempted to answer it. 
Why was expression so languid now, with one who 
had usually such graceful eloquence at command? 
Alas! old ties had forsaken his heart; the tender- 
ness of that letter found no response; for him, 
there were no green leaves of memory growing on 
the grave of the past. But repulse them as he 
might, glimpses of earlier and purer times, would 
rise upon him, remembrances of a period when the 
loveliness of earth’s sweetest dream made his life 
beautiful. Well may regrets throng over us at the 
fading of that fairest of illusions, for there is no- 
thing in this wide cold world to replace the first 
love-dream of our early years! It was with noble 
aspirings, and those vague visions of ambition 
which ever haunt us in our youth, that Lesbourne 
had left his home: but his was the susceptible dis- 
position which the excitements of pleasure mislead, 
and they had confirmed the faults in a character, 
too habitually selfish to be lofty. He was in many 
respects, a favorite of fortune ; and the possession 
of the means of self-indulgence had ripened his 
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natural traits into settled egotism. Yet there were 
high qualities in his mind still; but their influence 
daily grew weaker. His defects were rapidly dim- 
ming the lustre of his finer powers, as a few thin 
clouds will hide the shining of the brightest stars ; 
and that twilight of feeling had begun, which shuts 
out all good but that immediately benefitting one’s 
self. There had been an era when his amour pro- 
pre had taken a sublime stand; when he had 
thought with the French philosopher, “plus on 
fait pour les autres, plus on fait pour soi ;” when 
his vividness of intellect lent something of vast- 
ness to egotism itself. Now, the romance of such 
delusions had departed—his creed was of the world, 
worldly. The fairy palaces of youthful enchant- 
ment were crumbling to dust, and their ruins buried 
many a dazzling theory whose practice might have 
purified and blest a life. 

The sound of a clock striking the hour, fell on 
the listener’s ear with a deep and solemn tone, as 
if it were fraught with the consciousness of all the 
human suffering that hour was witnessing. Les- 
bourne counted the strokes as, one by one, they 
pealed over the city, and then died into silence. 
He arose as the last one ceased, tossed aside the 
papers over which he had been idling, and pro- 
ceeded to arrange, with unusual care, his disor- 
dered curls. The round moon was floating in the 
heavens, when Lesbourne quitted his room, and 
wended his way through the streets. The shadows 
of the tall buildings lay long and dark on the pave- 
ment, save where the moonlight stole through 
some open space with a narrow stripe of bright- 
ness, checkering with strange mosaic those cold 
and beaten pathways, and giving something of 
beauty even to the common outlines in that wide 
wilderness of mens’ dwellings. It was calm and 
cold ; the hum of business was over; and few were 
abroad but those on their way to some scene of 
pleasure. Lesbourne paused before the entrance 
of a mansion in a retired part of the city, as if un- 
certain whether or not to enter. The hesitation 
was only for a moment; the next saw him ushered 
into a large and gorgeously furnished apartment. 
The light in the room was soft and faint, falling 
with rich and mellow dimness; and the artificial 
twilight was in harmony with the luxurious splen- 
dor it heightened. Lesbourne forgot all his per- 
plexities, as he found himself in the chamber, 
where for several months he had been a constant 
and favored visiter. The attraction which drew 
him there was powerful; for perhaps there is no 
infatuation so inexplicable, yet so difficult to limit, 
as that exercised by a politic and gifted mind, over 
the ardent imagination of an intellectual man. Les- 
bourne had been flattered by the graciousness, and 
dazzled by the grace of the woman he admired, till 
he had almost ceased to repel an influence his 
better thoughts condemned ; he no longer struggled 





against the mental tyranny so delightful in its des- 
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potism. Yet there was much in the lady’s mode 
of life open to censure; she was a traveller in a 
foreign country, without the attendance of a pro- 
tector; she claimed too, the distinction of noble 
descent; yet she had left her home, to wander. 
alone in a strange land. Of her past existence, or 
her present aims, she never spoke; to her home- 
ties, she seldom alluded; and her only object 
seemed to be, to lose, amid new excitements, the 
remembrance of some old disappointment. She 
had spent the winter in the city where Lesbourne 
was residing; and, an acquaintance, commenced 
accidentally, had deepened on his part, into an en- 
chantment reason tried in vain to dispel. The 
very mystery around her lot was a charm for him, 
and day after day found him by her side, till habit 
became necessity—till the sound of her voice made 
the music of his life, and that one face his only 
dream. He knew this delusion must end at last ; 
that he was wasting youth and energy ; that all the 
fair promises of his early years, were passing un- 
realized away. He felt this acutely in his lonely 
moments ; it came bitterly over him when trifles 
touched the “electric chain” of former associa- 
tions, and he thought of all he might have been, of 
all he was sacrificing—for what ? 

He was in no mood now for pondering on de- 
pressing reflections ; for the door was noiselessly 
opened ; and with gracful and elastic step, Nina de 
approached her visiter. Her salutation was 
cordial, and her words, with their slight foreign 
accent, were peculiarly earnest, and spoken in a 
voice not easily to be forgotten. Her dress was 
in the fashion of her own land, and its drapery 
gave classic beauty to a form whose proportions 
were faultless. She was not strictly beautiful ; 
but her eyes were dark and lustrous, and her smile 
lent softness to a countenance, which, though no- 
ble and intellectual, was too dark and haughty in 
its composure. Lesbourne had looked on many a 
fairer face ; there was one, the worship of his boy- 
hood, far lovelier than Nina’s; but his self-love 
was gratified by the lady’s admiration of his talents, 
and her many commendations were bestowed so 
earnestly, he could not resist their charm. Her 
praises were uttered with the ease and tact of one 
versed in reading hearts, and Lesbourne greeted 
them readily; for flattery is always most accepta- 
ble to those who least deserve sincere approbation. 
His time passed unprofitably ; his studies were ne- 
glected ; he opened no books but those he read with 
Nina; he had lost his interest in all pages but 
those they looked on together. Nina stood by the 
window, and Lesbourne was beside her. They 
had been attracted there by the sound of music in 
the street below ; she still held aside the curtain, 
and the moonlight gave fairness to her proud fea- 
tures, and sparkled in the depths of her large dark 
eyes, as they looked up to the sky. Her attitude 
was grace itself; and her voicé was low and thril- 





ling as she said, ‘This light brings mysterious 
softness to the feelings, as if some power from the 
outer world had subdued the troubled one in the 
heart. It is the time for memory and hope to rule; 
and I should become sentimental myself, had I not 
learned to view all things en philosophe, and to be 
equally indifferent to the past and the future.” 

“ You have attained an enviable condition,” re- 
turned Lesbourne. “Tell me how you gained a 
philosophy I have long sought in vain.” 

“Tt was taught me,” she replied more gravely, 
“by trials you can never meet, by a career of 
thought wasted and saddened, by years of hope 
deferred—till expectation deepened into dread and 
died in despair, by the sacrifice of all the illusions, 
all the enjoyments of life; do not envy me, my 
friend, the indifference purchased so dearly !” And 
those deep eyes, bent on Lesbourne, were full of 
passionate tears. He met her gaze in silence, and 
hastily pressed his lips on her jewelled hand. 

She gently withdrew it from his grasp, and said 
gayly as she lowered the curtain, “1 must shut out 
this light, for it makes us both too romantic. I 
have been reading the poems you recommended,” 
she continued, as she returned to her seat; “ but 
my knowledge of your language is so imperfect, it 
scarcely unravels for me the mysteries of poetry. 
I must ask you to interpret them, for my ignorance 
will destroy their charm. When you are disen- 
gaged, and in a mood for sentiment, will you come 
and read to me?” 

How could Lesbourne refuse, when addressed 
by a tone so musical, and beneath the spell of that 
strangely winning face? He had half resolved to 
end an intimacy too long encouraged—he had en- 
tered that apartment with the determination to bid 
Nina farewell, to leave the city with all its plea- 
sures, and promises of successful ambition. He 
had decided to return to the home he had quitted, 
and let that night be the last of his infatuation. 
There were hearts which would beat gladly at the 
coming of his footstep, and lovely eyes that had 
often looked a welcome. They had been dear to 
him once; they should be so again; he would go 
back, changed indeed by the experience of a few 
months, but with a change which should teach him 
to prize early happiness more highly. He would 
be bound by the spell of a stranger no longer, but 
leave and forget her; and with all these resolves, 
he had sought her presence for the last time. Few 
hours of life do more towards the completion of a 
certain “ pavement,” than those that are the cradle 
and grave of ‘‘ good intentions”—the last night of 
the year. 

The next day found Lesbourne at Nina’s side, 
with a volume of poetry, from which he often 
looked up to the eloquent countenance of his lis- 
tener. His better resolutions had all vanished, as 





good resolutions will when they spring only from 
It was a strange thing, this friendship, 
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if thus it could be termed, between persons so un- 
like in disposition, and so ignorant of all that made 
the past and the future of each other. They had 
met as strangers, and grown quickly to seem friends; 
but beyond the present which saw them together, 
each knew nothing of what the other remembered 
or hoped. The events of former years were rarely 
mentioned by either of them; and Nina spoke so 
bewitchingly of pleasanter topics, that Lesbourne 
now almost dreaded the period when the rapture of 
this fascination must cease. This was one of 
those transient ties so frequently formed in so- 
ciety, when a sympathy, commencing accidentally, 
lends us an interest in a companion which we can 
scarcely explain, brings us a few happy hours, and 
then passes away as it came. Other connections 
succeed, fresh illusions gather, and we retain noth- 
ing of the first ones but a faint remembrance of 
their existence, when the names of those who 
shared them are heard once more. In ardent yet 
fickle dispositions, these transitory links are strong- 
est; and Lesbourne’s mind, susceptible, imagina- 
tive and poetical, clung with more than usual tena- 
city to the delightful influence which bound him. 
The interest she evinced in his pursuits, her enthu- 
siastic encouragement of his aspirations, flattered 
and deceived him, and with the vanity of his na- 
ture he ascribed her sympathy to an appreciation 
fonder than friendship. It was a pleasant convic- 
tion; for Nina’s intellect was highly gifted, and 
her admiration seemed very sincere to its object. 
Her conduct puzzled while it attracted him; for 
though his attentions were gracefully welcomed, 
she evidently repulsed and avoided any warmer 
expression of his regard. Uncertain of his own 
sentiments, and always varying in his affections, 
Lesbourne scarcely regretted this treatment, and 
he was satisfied so long as he could see her fre- 
quently, and be lulled by the flattery of tones 
which daily grew softer and kinder. 

“Will you read that again?” asked Nina gently, 
as Lesbourne finished one of Byron’s passionate 
farewells. He obeyed, and as he concluded, she 
softly closed the volume as he held it, and said 
with a smile, “ Your selection of those verses was 
almost ominous ; when you glance at them hereaf- 
ter, will you think of me, and remember they were 
the last we read together t” 

Lesbourne gazed at her for an instant with si- 
lent surprise, for her manner was careless, and her 
words startled him. “The last!” he repeated at 


length—* you are surely jesting; why must they 
be the last ?” 


“* Because I leave here to-morrow, and it is not 
probable we shall ever meet again,” was the lady’s 
quiet reply. 

Her tone was calm, almost indifferent, and that 
certainly was not the air of one who felt pain at 
parting. Lesbourne was entirely unprepared for 
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unconcealed astonishment as she continued—"‘ The 
time for my departure has been long decided, but I 
deferred telling you my intention because I really 
feel regret at terminating our pleasant friendship, 
and was unwilling to sadden our final interviews 
with the tidings of their being the last. May I 
venture to believe you will sometimes recollect me 
hereafter ?”’ 

“ Recollect! how can.I ever forget yout” ex- 
claimed Lesbourne passionately—“ how can you 
speak so coldly when you know how deeply you 
pain met Ah, Nina! I could not have resolved 
thus deliberately, to quit you forever!” 

“Perhaps not,” returned his companion smilingly, 
“but my time of impulse and indecision has gone 
by, and yours is still in its youth. You must re- 
member, I am several years your senior; some five 
years hence, your attachments will be even less 
enthusiastic than mine are now, and this romance 
in friendship will seem as idle to you as it already 
does to me.” 

“It never can!” exclaimed Lesbourne warmly, 
as he forcibly detained the hand the lady endea- 
vored to withdraw from his clasp; ‘‘ Listen to me, 
Nina—nay, you shall hear me. What have I done 
to deserve this chilling treatment? Have you not 
a single look of kindness in return for the love, 
whose depth you must have known, though you 
repulsed its avowal, when it has risen to my lips a 
thousand times?” 

Nothing could have changed the current of 
the lover’s feelings more completely, than the look 
of well-feigned and derisive astonishment with 
which these words were received. ‘‘ Nay this is 
boyish folly,” she said, with a nonchalance, more 
provoking than the bitterest sarcasm, and which 
piqued Lesbourne beyond expression—* why will 
you so strangely misunderstand me?” and she idly 
turned over the leaves of the book they had been 
reading. 

Lesbourne gazed at her for a moment in silence, 
and the softer thoughts her presence had once 
awakened, came over him again. He only re- 
membered the happiness of their intercourse, and 
the pleasant influence now passing away. His 
early infatuation returned, and his voice trembled 
with repressed emotion as he said, “And must we 
part thus, Ninat Will you bid me farewell, with- 
out one word of hope or comfort?” 

“JT cannot give you hope,” she replied, “ and 
you do not need comfort. Yours is not a heart to 
love long or truly, and you will find consolation in 
its fickleness.” 

“You are unjust as well as unkind,” retorted 
the lover, indignant at her continued tranquillity, 
and irritated by the conviction that he had been 
deliberately duped and trifled with from the com- 
mencement—* you well know that my feelings for 
you have been earnest ones ; and you cannot deny 





this altered demeanor, and he regarded her with 
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me one question, and I will trouble you with my 
devotion no longer. I would not willingly leave 
you, with the belief that you have acted with 
settled heartlessness ; tell me truly, Nina, if you 
have not loved me once?” 

Again he met that fixed regard of mingled 
mockery and amazement, and Nina’s voice was 
colder than he had ever heard it before, as she 
haughtily responded “ Never!” 

And so it ended—this vain dreaming for which 
he had sacrificed so much of that purity of feeling, 
whose ‘ purple light’ can never be restored. For 
awhile, his self-love writhed beneath the humilia- 
tion of having been thus deceived; then succeeded 
the weariness of disappointment; and finally came 
the ennut of possessing no agreeable excitement in 
his pursuits, and the restlessness of a mind dis- 
eased thrown back upon itself for solace. Seve- 
ral weeks passed, and Nina’s enchantment gradually 
faded from an imagination inconstant in all its im- 
pressions ; and slowly there stole back to him, un- 
bidden and noiseless as a dream, the holiness of 
his early love. It came, as it comes sometimes, 
thank God! to us all, the one angel memory amid 
the dark cares of the world. He could no longer 
banish the vision whose beauty had hallowed his 
younger thoughts ; his fancy brought vividly before 
him the image of those soft clear eyes, with their 
childlike earnestness, and the sound of that voice 
80 musical in its simple tenderness. The loveli- 
ness\of old times returned often now, when no 
nearer «illusion existed; and at length, after a si- 
lence of several months, Lesbourne wrote to Edith. 
It were useless to repeat here, his plausible apolo- 
gies and fervent protestations ; they were the ones 
to be expected from a nature, so false in principle, 
and so undaunted in self-reliance,—but they came 
toolate. The heart that has once unwisely confided, 
may break in its loneliness, but can never trust wholly 
again. There had been a time when the reception 
of that letter-would have given happiness unspeak- 
able, and its kind words been treasured among the 
holy things of memory. There had been burning 
tears wept for its delay, and the eyes now haunting 
its writer, had grown sorrowful in their sweetness. 
But the confidence he had slighted was not to be 
regained, and a brief reply to his impassioned ap- 
peal terminated all hope of restoring the neglected 
tie. Ah! how often in tracing that reply, had the 
pen fallen from those trembling fingers, and the 
quick-throbbing heart mocked the studied coldness 
of those written lines! 





DR. JOHNSON. 

“ Every man believes,” remarks. Dr. Johnson, 
“that mistresses are unfaithful and patrons are ca- 
pricious ; but he excepts his own mistress and his 
own patron.” 





MODERN FICTION. 


E. D. 


The day has passed, when works of fiction could 
be dismissed with a contemptuous sneer, as un- 
worthy of the attention of men of intelligence, 
and fit food only for Byronic young gentlemen and 
sentimental school-girls ; and the modern novel, is 
now, confessedly, a mighty instrument in the hands 
of Genius, either for good, or for evil. 

The general “diffusion of knowledge,” as it is 
called, has tended much to equalize information 
among all classes of the community ; while much 
that has been gained in surface, has been lost in 
depth ; for the youth of the country, all pursuing 
the same routine of study, however diverse their 
capacity and inclinations may be, are drilled into 
a kind of uniformity of intellect, very adverse to 
any thing like original thought. In most of our 
colleges, the minds of the students are put in uni- 
form, as well as their bodies ; and thus all of them 
obtain a slight smattering of many sciences, with- 
out being calculated to excel in any. Nor is this 
evil often remedied by after-culture; since the true 
education of each man should commence, after his 
collegiate studies are concluded. In the great ma- 
jority of instances, the current literature of the 
day, furnishes the sole intellectual food ; and there- 
fore, from the character and spirit of this popular 
literature, a fair estimate may be formed of the 
taste and habits of the age. At present, there 
appears, on the part of the reading public, an in- 
satiate craving after light literature, partly pam- 
pered and partly produced by the newspaper press— 
more particularly the larger sheets of the northern 
cities, which are most assuredly great evils, flood- 
ing the land with weak, trashy and stimulating 
fictions, and catering not so much for the taste of 
the refined and educated, as for the passions and 
prejudices of the uninformed. In justice we must 
except two of these papers from this censure ; the 
“ Albion” and the “ New World” are both well 
conducted and valuable journals; but the rest, 
under the specious pretext of popularising litera- 
ture, do much to vitiate and degrade the public 
taste ; the price of subscription being almost nomi- 
nal, the consequence is, that these papers are read 
by hundreds and thousands to the exclusion of all 
useful and solid works ; if any one doubts this fact, 
let him only look around the circle of his own 
acquaintance, and he will be convinced of its 
truth. 

That this is an evil, and a great one, we pre- 
sume, will not be denied; but it may be met with 
the assertion, that these papers form a “ taste for 
reading,”—yes, but for reading what? Why the 
very syllabub of literature, light frothy fictions, 
appealing to the passions, not the reason, forgotten 
as soon as read; or if not forgotten, filling the 
minds of their readers with false and exaggerated 
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notions, and totally unfitting them for the practical 
business of life. 

“ Strong meat is not for babes,” it is true, but 
this reverses the process, and would feed men 
upon the diet of the nursery. Doubtless the re- 
tention of knowledge in a few hands, during the 
middle ages, while the mass were sunk in the 
grossest ignorance, and groping in the dark after 
the wildest delusions, was a great evil; but in 
modern times, we have rushed into the opposite 
extreme. We have lowered the standard of excel- 
lence, instead of elevating it, and have converted 
the republic of letters into a wild and turbulent 
democracy, where the contest betwcen authors 
appears to be, not who can enunciate the loftiest 
truths in a style most worthy of the subject; but 
who can descend lowest into the depths of slang 
and common-place. Witness the miserable vul- 
garity, the utter and unreclaimed blackguardism 
of the “school” of which Jack Sheppard is the 
head, in which the adventures of felons and ruf- 
fians are detailed in a style worthy of the New- 
gate Calendar; in which the noblest character is 
a burglar, and the beau-ideal of female excellence, 
a lady of pleasure. And yet works of this descrip- 
tion are not only tolerated but popular; the reading 
public require excitement; and although we have 
not reached the open immorality and coarse inde- 
cency of the French novelists, yet Professor Ingra- 
ham and some others of our popular novelists, follow 
very close in their footsteps. That the evil does 
prevail to an alarming extent, there can be no 
doubt; the question is as to the remedy: and this 
we think must be sought in the perusal of works 
of fiction, written by masters of the art, which 
these unskilful daubers do their utmost to lower 
and degrade. It is true, that even the best of these 
might be dispensed with, since they all have a 
tendency to exalt the imagination at the expense 
of the judgment ; yet as the drunkard cannot sud- 
denly relinquish the use of ardent spirits without 
danger of a relapse, so the public mind, having 
acquired a morbid craving for high excitement, can 
only be restored to a healthy state, by the use of, 
salutary stimulants, such as are contained in the ro- 
mances of Scott, Bulwer, and Dickens, and our own 
authors, Irving, Cooper, and Kennedy ;—of authors 
who are all so well and extensively known, it 
would be idle to speak at large. We would merely 
attempt to group together, some of the most stri- 
king features of their mental conformation, which 
bear the impress of the spirit of the age, which 
must be more strongly exhibited in works of this 
character than of any other, since it is the aim 
and object of the true novelist, “ to hold the mirror 
up to nature,” and display therein the “ form and 
pressure of the times.” This formerly was the pro- 
vince of poetry, but not in its loftiest flights, where 


tial bliss, or plunged into the gloomy depths, 
where the “ Archangel ruined,” in sullen grandeur, 
held his joyless throne ; these were but the louder 
notes of the great lyre of poesy; it possessed 
other and softer strings ; and in the hands of Pope, 
Cowper, and Crabbe, was made to vibrate to human 
feelings and human affections ; the last of whom, 


“ Though Nature’s sternest painter, 
Yet her best.” 


It is therefore only in poetry and fiction, that a 
living picture of the vices and follies of the day 
can be given; for the business of history is with 
the Past; of religion with the Future ; philosophic 
investigations demand the calm and even mind of 
the student; abstract facts are to be treated of 
and a chain of reasoning to be carried out. The 
dramatist, whose province it is to depict the scenes 
and manners of every-day life, is prone either to 
wander into the fairy land of fancy, and, in embo- 
dying the forms of the beautiful in apt and glow- 
ing words, to overstep the modesty of nature; or, 
in his love of “ effect,” to caricature the traits he 
intends to represent. The poets then, alone, con- 
test the palm with the higher order of novelists. 
But poetry with us, in the present age, is a bird in 
the wilderness, pouring forth its notes of melan- 
choly sweetness unnoticed, and dying again into 
silence, or soothing our senses and haunting our 
memories for a brief space, but making no perma- 
nent impression on our minds and hearts. Some 
few there may be, whose inspired words will force 
their way into the minds of men; but how few 
their number, and how limited their success. This 
is emphatically the age of prose, and a mighty 
instrument it is, in the hands of a master, cramped 
within no narrow limits of measure ; the utterance 
can be as broad as the thought itself; the very 
metre and jingle of poetry often mars the effect ; 
there is something cramped and mechanical about 
it ; but in prose, the thought can be allowed gradu- 
ally to unfold and expand itself; and we do not 
know if the stately march of Milton’s prose, do 
not contain flights as lofty and sustained, as any to 
be found in his far more celebrated poems. 

Much outery of late has been made about copy- 
right, many supposing that this is the true cause of 
the non-production of solid works; and no doubt 
this may have caused the state of things to which 
weallude. The higher class of authors being driven 
from the field by the unprofitable result of their 
labors—their place has been supplied by a swdrm 
of minor literateurs, who inundate the country with 
tales of chivalry, and stories of sickly sentiment, 
at two dollars per copy sheet; a supply of the 
article ready made, being always kept on hand, 
and disposed of on the most liberal terms;—the 
production of such works as those of Prescott 
and Bancroft, only proving what might be effected, 





Milton and Dante sought the “highest heaven of 
invention,” soared aloft into the realms of celes- 


were sufficient encouragement extended to good 
authors, and the popular taste sufficiently improved 
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to call forth the talent now lying latent throughout 
the country. 

We have thrown out these hasty and imper- 
fect suggestions, because we think the present 
state of things radically wrong, and imperious- 
ly demanding reform. We will now indulge in 
a few reflections, as to the scope and tendency 
of the best specimens of modern fiction, which 
has escaped this rushing flood of light. The 
modern novel is the lineal descendant of the epic 
poem,—for what are the Odyssey and Aneid but 
novels in verse? the Golden Ass of Apuleius, is 
the most perfect specimen of the ancient novel ; 
numerous others might be cited to show the fond- 
ness of the ancients for prose fictions. These have 
however, undergone a great many changes, and 
passed through many different phases before at- 
taining their present form, which seeks to combine 
the varied excellencies of the poem, the drama, 
the historical chronicle, and the mirror of every- 
day-life. It would require a volume instead of an 
article, to trace all the different forms the novel 
has assumed, even in England. We will merely 
enumerate a few. ‘The earliest, in point of time, 
were the interminable French novels of Madame 
Scuderi, which afforded employment for the courtly 
dames of the Court of Charles II., of which it 
would be difficult to say, whether the manner or 
the matter were worse. To these, succeeded the 
long-winded and elaborate novels of Richardson, 
correct and unexceptionable in point of morality, 
but a sore tax upon the time and patience of read- 
ers. Next came the free and easy pictures of life 
and manners, which taxed the inventive genius of 
Fielding and Smollett, coarse, but true to nature— 
the “raw head and bloody bones” novels of Mrs. 
Radcliffe—much affected, even now, by sentimental 
damsels—full of trap-doors, banditti, ghosts, haunted 
castles, and other horrors;—the metaphysical novels 
of Godwin, powerfully depicting single passions, 
but sadly deficient in keeping and finish;—and those 
wild and thrilling romances fall of the supernatu- 
ral horror which darkened the genius of Maturin. 
On the ruins of all these, the mighty “ Wizard of 
the North” erected his beautiful romances, where 
truth and fiction, history and poetry illustrate and 
adorn each other ; for breadth of coloring, life-like 
truth of delineation, play of fancy and luxuriance 
of wit, his Waverley novels stand unrivalled. The 
conception of hischaracters is only surpassed by the 
execution, and so clearly are they brought before 
our mental vision, that we immediately enroll them 
among the number of our acquaintances, and re- 
cognize them as friends for ever after. His mind 
was a peculiarly well-balanced one, the abundance 
of his materials never perplexed nor disturbed him, 
every thing was arranged in its proper and fitting 
place; with him, passion never degenerated into 
bombast, nor true feeling into sickly sentiment ; the 
line which separates the sublime from the ridicu- 





lous, so invisible to ordinary writers, was clearly 
perceptible to him; and, the antiquarian lore, which 
with any other, would have degenerated into pe- 
dantry, in his hands, adds a most novel and attrac- 
tive feature to his productions. Of these novels 
may well be said what Shakespeare says of Cleo- 
patra, 

“ Time cannot wither them, 

Nor custom stale 

Their infinite variety.” 
But the mighty wizard descended to his grave, 
and his wand of power was buried with him ; for, 
though his imitators may copy the frame-work of 
his novels, and to outward seeming, imitate them 
well, yet when we examine them more closely, we 
find that the “soul is wanting there.” His best 
novels too, those portraying the ancient life and 
habits of the Scotch, have not been much imitated ; 
he first opened the rich mine of chivalry, and his 
imitators have chiefly followed his footsteps in this 
untrodden field. Of these, James is the most 
talented and the most successful; fur a time, his 
novels were exceedingly popular, and the ancient 
knights lived over their follies a second time in the 
pages of their chronicler. But his day has almost 
passed. People have got weary of gallant knights 
pricking over the plain to the relief of distressed 
damsels—rare samples of perfection, excelling in 
tapestry and tears. We have no sympathy with 
these iron-clad knights of the olden time, with 
hard hands and harder heads, but regard them as 
we do the pictures of our grandmothers—very faith- 
ful likenesses no doubt, but more apt to find their 
way into the garret than the parlor. Bulwer saw 
this, he saw that chivalry had strutted its brief 
hour on the stage, and was now to be hissed off— 
that men began to wish for something better than 
a mere reanimation of forgotten follies ; and, under 
the inspiration of a lucky thought, composed Pel- 
ham ; its success was instantaneous ; the revulsion 
of popular taste was as rapid as it was strong,—and 
novels of fashionable life deluged the British press ; 
but his imitators did not at first perceive the true 
drift of his work ; they did not perceive that under 
the thin veil of a pretended love and admiration 
for the titled nobility, lay hid the deepest and bit- 
terest sarcasm against the hollow and heartless 
nature of its society! He does indeed dwell on and 
depict fashionable society ; but how t his mother, 
one of its rulers, is a cold and heartless being ; 
his father is ready to connive at his own dishonor 
for the sake of the damages the law would allow 
him, but is scrupulously punctilious on “ points of 
honor ;” his friends are unprincipled hypocrites, 
with the exception of one, who turns misanthrope ; 
and he himself “ cuts” fashionable society as soon 
as he becomes a rational being. Nor have the 
“men of the world”—a large and influential class 
at the present day, who would serve both “God 
and mammon,” and whose piety and morality con- 
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sist in long faces and moral laws—the pharisees of 
our times—fared much better at his hands ; the cha- 
racter of the banker in “ Maltravers,” that “ highly 
respectable man” Mr. Templeton, is but a correct 
and flattered likeness of many who mortify the 
flesh externally, for the sake of securing more 
extensive privileges thereby. 

But to return to Pelham (for an author often 
can be best judged by his earliest work ;) his 
object in this novel, is to exhibit how fine abili- 
ties and generous feeling are hardened into self- 
ishness and vanity in the hot bed of fashionable 
society, which converts the high-souled youth, 
into a listless, heartless automaton, more fastidi- 
ous in the cut of his coat, than the correctness 
of his conduct. In it too, he struck, with a mas- 
ter’s hand, the strings of that mighty instrument, 
the human heart,—laid bare the secret springs 
of action, and painted man not as he sbould be, but 
ashe is. Since that time, he has moved steadily 
onwards, each year adding new treasures to litera- 
ture, and evincing in each successive work a more 
thorough knowledge of the world, and a deeper 
insight into the tangled and complicated arts of 
society. A regard for the time and patience of 
our readers, does not permit us to go into an ex- 
tended analysis of the genius and writings of 
Bulwer, although the theme is indeed a tempting 
one ; but the influence he has exerted over the 
reading public of this country, and of England, 
will, we trust, justify a few remarks as to the 
moral tendency of his writings. 

We know that the ery of immorality has been 
raised against him, that he has been represented 
by sundry writers, as a kind of moral Ogre, who 
was to swallow up all the virtue of our youth, 
and to lead them into sensuality by the flowery 
path of romance! If this charge were true, no 
defence offered for him could avail; his acknow- 
ledged talent would only be an aggravation of 
his crime; for he who prostitutes high talents, 
to pander to evil passions, deserves the scorn 
of all good men. But it does appear to us, that 
the charge cannot be supported. It is true, that 
there do occur, in the writings of Bulwer, many 
highly wrought passages, and some which might 
shock maiden delicacy; but Bulwer writes for 
men, and not for maidens; as well might anatom- 
ical works be censured for violating propriety ; for 
it is often equally as useful, for an author to exhi- 
bit the morbid anatomy of the human mind, as the 
surgeon, that of the body. Fielding and Smollett 
are coarser far than Bulwer, and yet all admit the 
value of their works. But, say the objectors, he 
renders vice attractive, and holds it up for imita- 
tion! Part of this we admit, and part we deny. 
That vice is attractive, is unfortunately too true ; 
and the author who describes it, as the ancient 
monks painted the devil—with horns and a tail, 
will never convey to the mind of youth the true 
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evil to be resisted; it is only by shewing the 
flowery path which leads to vice, and then pointing 
out the frightful gulf to which it leads, that the 
novelist can subserve the purposes of the moralist ; 
and in his novels, as in real life, although the 
vicious man may not be punished from without, 
yet he always is from within, “ heret lateri lethalis 
arundo.” 

The question then, we think, is rather one of 
utility, than of propriety; but we have always 
thought, that virtue consisted, not so much in 
total ignorance of all evil, as in resistance to it 
when known ; and, viewing it in this light, the exhi- 
bition of frailty may be rendered useful in teach- 
ing the inexperienced what is to be feared and 
avoided. Setting apart this consideration how- 
ever, which appears to us conclusive, it is hard 
for an author, in the fervor of composition, always 
to keep himself strictly within the bounds of a 
straightlaced propriety ; the very warmth and fer- 
vor of his imagination, may cause him to color too 
highly ; a love of art reconciles us to many things, 
which would not be tolerated in real life, and we 
pardon in painting and statuary, many freedoms 
which are denied to those artists whose materials 
are words, instead of paint or marble. We think 
it betokens a prurient imagination, to search with 
a microscopic eye for any slight deviations from 
propriety, for “to the pure, all things are pure ;” 
and although Bulwer may be obnoxious to some 
censure, in one or two of his later novels, yet we 
candidly believe that it is rather the fault of the 
artist, than the man ; for no where will you find a 
loftier and purer morality inculcated, than in those 
very novels in which the objectionable passages 
occur. His genius is undoubted, and the strongest 
characteristic of his mind can best be expressed by 
the single word, Power; whether he seeks to lash 
us into rage at the sight of injustice, or melt us 
into tears for suffering virtue ; whether the strug- 
gles of genius against poverty and temptation are 
to be unfolded, or crafty villainy unmasked, he is 
equally successful ; the spirits invoked by him to 
awake a tempest in the human soul, like those 
summoned by Prospero, never refuse to come at 
his bidding. What author, for example, has ever 
drawn a more masterly character than that of 
Aubery Devereux '—the strange blending of oppo- 
site qualities, the mixture of superstition and hy- 
pocrisy—the womanly softness of his exterior con- 
cealing the burning passions within—at once weak 
and impetuous, hurried on to crime against his will, 
and haunted by remorse, until madness makes him 
her prey—a striking proof how little, good inten- 
tions can conquer evil passions, unless accompa- 
nied by high moral principle. The Jesuit Mon- 
treuil too, with his calm demeanor, and frightful 
depths of villainy, hiding, beneath the livery of the 
church, the passions of a fiend—how powerfully is 
he contrasted with the fickle Aubrey, and how 
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fully is his character developed in the progress of 
the narrative ! 

Or to come down to a later work; where was 
ever presented a truer picture of life, than that 
afforded in the career of Gawtrey and of Lilburne, 
the man of crime, and the man of vice; the one, 
not wholly bad, but retaining amid his debasement, 
some gleams of a better nature—at once the 
scourge and victim of society; the other rotten to 
the core ; respecting the laws of man, but scoffing 
at, and trampling under foot the laws of God, and 
growing gray in pampered iniquity; the former, 
perishing a felon’s death; the latter, remaining a 
wealthy and pampered member of society ; for, as 
Bulwer well observes, “* The Lilburnes of this hol- 
low world, are not to be pelted with the soft roses 
of poetical justice.” No, he leaves him to suffer 
a sterner punishment than that of Gawtrey; he 
leaves him to bear the seared and wintry heart of 
unloved and unrespécted old age, haunted by the 
memory of past vices, and future retribution. 

But the genius of one man, has opened a new chan- 
nel for literature ; if Bulwer be the high priest of 
the ideal, so is Dickens of the real; and the same 
weapon which Victor Hugo and the French novel- 
ists have employed to sap morality, he has used 
to strengthen and defend it; we allude to the class 
of subjects he has chosen; Victor Hugo seeks to 
exalt the criminal into the hero, Dickens to elevate 
humanity by portraying the germs of goodness 
lying\ hid in the most depraved of our species, 
while he deters from imitation of their vices, by 
showing the hideous progeny of which vice is the 
parent. His rise is an era in literature, from the 
the obscurity of an humble station, in the most 
aristocratic country in the world; where birth is 
the passport to all distinction, the newspaper re- 
porter has elevated himself into the teacher and 
enlightener of his fellow men. Nor is his fame 
the slow growth of years, owing to a mind matured 
by study and experience; neither did any lucky 
accident elevate him from obscurity ; but God had 
gifted him with genius; he spoke, and men felt 
and acknowledged his power; the words which 
fell from his pen sunk at once into their hearts, for 
they were érue, and where truth is, there also will 
be success. Like Byron, he “ awoke one morning 
and found himself famous ;” but unlike him, he 
loves his race, and seeks to benefit and exalt, not 
to dazzle and to wound. The class of subjects he 
has selected are of the most unpromising kind, and 
such as nothing but his own genius could render 
attractive. He always hasan object too; he writes 
not for the purpose of mere writing, but to effect 
some useful end. He wishes to show the evils 
arising from the poor laws ; he takes a pauper boy, 
weak, wretched, miserable, describes his sufferings 
and trials, carries him through scenes of guilt and 
wretchedness, places him in dens of infamy and 
shame, and yet we are not sickened nor revolted; 





in the end he shows how, by judicious charity, well 
applied, the wretched drudge is converted into an 
useful member of society. He shows in Nancy 
too, the hard doom which awaits female frailty, 
the injustice of shutting the door of amendment 
against the erring female, and of driving her forth to 
herd with outcasts from society, and that human 
nature will retain something of its original bright- 
ness even in the depths of degradation. And in the 
career of Sikes :—how evil passions once indulged 
in, lead on their slave from crime to crime, until 
his hands are imbued in the blood of the only 
being on earth that loves him! Could a bench of 
judges give a more impressive warning against the 
dangers of fanaticism and mob-law, than that con- 
tained in Barnaby Rudge; where the wild, aimless 
mischief,—the savage thirst for destroying,—the 
utter disruption of all social and moral ties—are 
drawn in characters of fire, while the characters 
of Miggs and Tappertit relieve the sombre hue of 
the rest of the performance with their absurdities. 
The strange wild tale of mystery and murder en- 
grafted on the riots, strictly speaking, is but an 
episode ; the main interest centres on the riots them- 
selves, and on the actors in them, dupes and hypo- 
crites,—enthusiasts and knaves. There isastrange 
mixture of the tragic and the comic pervading all 
the writings of Dickens, one chapter, the deepest 
saddest tragedy; the next the broadest farce, and 
yet the two never conflict ; but, with admirable skill, 
are made to enhance the general effect and relieve 
each other. There is, however, one danger inci- 
dent to the class of subjects which he has chosen; 
it has a tendency to make men too familiar with 
the forms of low vice—it gives a dangerous at- 
traction to scenes of low debauchery and reckless 
crime—it invests with interest, the exploits of the 
housebreaker and the thief—and although with 
Dickens these effects are not produced, owing to 
the skill with which he manages his subjects; yet, 
in the hands of his imitators, at the head of whom 
is Ainsworth, it has already done much mischief, 
and may do more. Among the partially educated, 
there is always a strong inclination towards shaking 
off the salutary restraints of society; and such 
novels as Jack Sheppard, and others of the same 
stamp, do much to strengthen this laxity of feeling. 
The unhappy man who murdered Lord William 
Russell, confessed that he was first led to think of 
it by reading Jack Sheppard, and every one knows 
the effect produced by Schiller’s tragedy of the 
‘‘ Robbers.” There is another trait too, in the 
writings of Dickens, worthy of note; a taste for 
the ludicrous is strongly characteristic of the age. 
The novels of Dickens have pampered this feeling ; 
and although he seldom perverts it from its legiti- 
mate use, yet it is a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of others. There is nothing so fatal to the 


existence of all high and generous sentiment as a 
habit of ridicule: it blights all it touches ; no pano- 
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ply of virtae or of wisdom can protect against its 
venomed arrows—fatal too to its possessor, inflict- 
ing upon him the curse of partial blindness :— 
the French Revolution, that moral earthquake of 
the eighteenth century, was heralded, by the mock- 
ing negation of all that men had hitherto held 
high and noble. 

Next to Dickens, in public estimation, stands 
Dr. Laver, author of Charles O’Malley, and with a 
certain class of readers is even more popular ; he 
certainly introduces us into much better society, 
and does not, like Dickens, dive into alleys and 
byways, for his subjects; he frequents the court 
and camp, bringing the freaks and follies of their oc- 
cupants vividly before us. Wine, war, and women, 
form the staple of his productions, and he always 
appears to write, under the inspiration, of at least 
two of the three; and for those who love to bask 
in the broad sunshine of life, O’Malley and Jack 
Hinton will be most acceptable companions. ‘The 
author is a true and thorough Irishman, possessing 
all the reckless fun, and dashing gallantry, so charac- 
teristic of his countrymen, with a large share of the 
wit and lumor, which seem the birthright of the 
sons of Erin. His writings are agreeably tempered 
and subdued by an under-current of graceful senti- 
ment, sometimes pushed to the verge of extrava- 
gance. His heroes are pretty much copies of one 
another, blessed with fine personal appearance, high 
animal spirits, and unbounded impudence, perpetu- 
ally getting out of old scrapes, for the purpose of get- 
ting into newones. He does not possess, and indeed 
makes no pretensions to, that deep insight into the 
heart, which characterises the works of Dickens; but 
in pourtraying the externals of character, especially 
Irish ones, he is perfectly at home; Micky Free, 
and Corny Delany are jewels ; they are destined to be 
numbered among our acquaintances, with Sam Wel- 
ler and John Willet. But we think love-making is 
the Doctor’s forte ; he writes of it con amore, and as 
one to whom the practice as well as the theory has 
been familiar ; it comes home to the “‘ business and 
bosoms of men” (at least young men,) and his novels 
might answer asa perfect manual for that fascinating 
but dangerous pastime, commonly called flirting. In 
fine then, the fictions of this author derive their in- 
terest, principally from the incidents of which they 
are full, and the vivid and life-like sketches of 
Irish character and manners with which they abound. 

When we turn our eyes homeward, we will find, 
that our literary purveyors cater chiefly from the 
English market, and seem to think that literature, 
as well as wine, improves by a voyage across the 
sea. While all the trash of “ fashionable novels,”— 
many of thera detestable alike for fawning ser- 
vility and rancorous malignity towards the aristo- 
eracy—find ready publishers and readers on this 
side of the Atlantic, our own authors are driven 


a 

‘“« Condemned to dradge for the dregs of men, 

And scrawl] strange words with a barbarous pen.” 
Halleck, book-keeper to John Jacob Astor ; Cooper 
rewarded for his writings by libels and law suits ; 
Legaré fora long time cramping his fine taste and 
high acquirements in a dusty law office ;—and many 
others of almost equal ability, utterly unable to 
obtain even a hearing from the public. Hence it 
is, that although many of the states have chroni- 
clers of their own, who obtain celebrity within 
their.own borders, we have few, very few, national 
novelists ; Cooper, Kennedy, Bird and Paulding, 
the only four we can recall to recollection ; for 
Sims is only the annalist of South Carolina, as Judge 
Tucker is of Virginia; Ingraham is but the depic- 
tor of city vices, which are much the same all the 
world over. C. B. Brown was a powerful writer, 
but he framed his novels too closely after those of 
Godwin; there was nothing national about him, 
although he deserved a much higher reputation 
than he ever obtained. But Cooper is assuredly 
an American writer; his very faults are imbued 
with the “ odor of nationality,” he does not merely 
travesty the lords and ladies of English fiction, and 
transfer them tothe Backwoods, but he draws with 
a graphic pen, the real likenesses of our hardy an- 
cestors. 

Of all the characters ever drawn, that of Leather- 
stocking is the most peculiarly American ; the nice 
shades are hit off with a master’s hand ; the combina- 
tion of so many good qualities in an obscure and un- 
educated man, whose whole life had been passed 
without the pale of civilization and law, could not be 
found in any individual out of the United States ; 
and in the five different novels into which he is in- 
troduced, the unity of the character has been strictly 
preserved. Cooper opened a new field too, in de- 
lineating the Indian character; and here his suc- 
cess is undoubted. Many have imitated, but no one 
yet, has equalled his inimitable portraitures of the 
red men of the forest. It has become fashionable 
of late, to rail at Cooper ; and certainly he has been 
guilty of imprudences, and has sometimes in his 
writings, allowed his temper to get the better of 
his taste; yet, we think, these minor faults should 
be pardoned in consideration of the high services 
he has rendered to American Literature. 

Kennedy stands next ; his “‘ Horse Shoe Robin- 
son” is a striking and faithful likeness of the yeo- 
man of the revolution; his strong good sense, iron 
firmness, and unquenchable patriotism attest the 
truth of the picture, while historical accuracy is 
faithfully adhered to throughout. 

The novels of Dr. Bird evince considerable re- 
search into the early history of our country, and 
are characterized by a fertile imagination, and 
strong powers of description. 

Our limits do not permit us to say more; nei- 





into other employments by want of encouragement : 
see Bryant, to use his own words, 


ther can we dwell as we had desired, upon the 
merits of Paulding, who has recently been severely 
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stung by some of the gadflies of criticism; his 
merits, however, are too well admitted to need our 
feeble tribute of admiration; and we would only 
express our regret that a writer so able to adorn 
our literature, “ should give up to party,’’ “ what 
was meant for mankind.” 

If, however, we have but few novelists ;—of 
tale-writers we have an abundance, the country 
swarms with small /ditterateurs, contributors to 
the “ poet’s corner” of newspapers, and to trashy 
annuals whose exteriors are far more valuable 
than their contents; fugitive literature, it may 
well be called, since it is impossible to keep up 
with it, owing to the liberality with which it is 
poured upon the public. The equality of the social 
state appears to be extending to the intellectual, 
and unless some Gifford shall soon arise, to lash 
the Della-cruscans of the age back to their native 
obscurity, this mass of rubbish, will bury beneath 
it, and obscure from light, all the nobler edifices 
erected by the hands of genius. And here, me- 
thinks we hear a voice exclaim, “ and who are you 
O slashing critic! thus liberal of censure! and 
what qualifies you to be the censor of the age?” 
To this we would respond that we are but that 
shadow of a shade, an anonymous reviewer, whose 
“we” must be allowed to cover a “multitude of 
sins ;” but confident of the justice of our strictures, 
for the truth of the allegations herein contained, 
“we put ourselves” (in legal phrase) “ upon God 
and the country.” 

Columbia, S. Carolina, April, 1842. E. D. 





PETITION TO SPRING. 


Hark, sweet nymph, in your southern hall! 
Child and maiden and minstrel call ; 

They watch beneath the cold north star 
For the radiant wheels of your rosy car ;— 
Call to your birds, call to your flowers 
And hasten on to the northern bowers. 


And when thou comest, I’ll welcome thee, 

If thou’lt bring the gifts that I ask of thee :— 
A rose from the bush that branch’d up high 
Beneath the care of my mother’s eye, 

And graced the porch of her sunny door— 

A fair, white rose with a damask core ; 


A bough from the maple that used to fling 
Its scarlet bloom in the pebbly spring, 
When tiny hands were wont to dip 

For a clear, cool draught for the thirsty lip; 
And bring a bunch of the blue-bell flowers 
That spread so bright in the morning hours ; 


And bring me hack the joy I felt, 

When by that spring, a child, I knelt, 
And splash’d the water that bubbled o’er 
The moss-grown rim of its reservoir ; 
And bring the charm of the blessed hours 
When first 1 saw those blue-bell flowers ; 


== 
——_——— 


And bring again her love to me 

Who train’d so high that white rose tree ; 
And bring the smile that she used to wear, 
When Love lit up her face of care ; 

Oh bring, dear Spring, these gifts to me, 


A hearty welcome I'll give to thee! Exiza. 





THE PALSIED HEART. 


“ My heart beat not, it felt not then.”— Montgomery. 


“Why so melancholy, my dear Susan?” said 
Mr. Atwood, as he drew a chair, and seated him- 
self by his wife. ‘ Surely it is not an affitction to 
have a daughter well married,—especially when 
the house of her husband is scarcely half a mile 
from that of her parents !” 

“Yet you will acknowledge, George,” replied 
Mrs. Atwood, “ that let a daughter’s prospects be 
ever so flattering, there is much to touch a mother’s 
heart when she resigns her child to another. It 
is, in a degree, severing one of nature’s strongest 
ties, and it could not be done without a pang, even 
were we able to foresee that her happiness and 
comfort would not be diminished. But on this point 
there is always a fearful doubt. The event only 
can prove, whether or not a man will make a good 
husband ; and even should he do so, in the common 
acceptation of the term, there is still a doubt 
whether he and his wife are so matched as to 
make each other happy.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Atwood, “ for my 
own part, I feel no misgivings relative to Helen’s 
happiness, and am very sorry you are inclined to 
anticipate trouble. In Mr. Howard, I have per- 
fect confidence. His character is unblemished, 
and his principles such as every one must respect 
and approve. I donot suppose he is perfect; nei- 
ther is Helen; but I think they truly love each 
other, and this will enable them to overlook and 
excuse each other’s defects.” 

“JT doubt not the rectitude or firmness of his 
principles,” said Mrs. Atwood ; “ but must confess 
I have some fears that his temper may not be 
suited to Helen’s. Some trifling circumstances 
haye led me to apprehend, that he may be self- 
willed and obstinate.” 

“ Firm, you mean, my dear,” said Mr. Atwood ; 
“and I hope he will be so. It will do much to 
improve Helen; for you know that want of firm- 
ness is one of the defects of her character.” 

“ And besides,” said Mrs. Atwood, “I have ever 
thought him somewhat too grave for a man of five- 
and-twenty. Volatility, I should as much dislike, 
as you would; but Mr. Howard would please me 
better, had he a little more bouyancy and cheer- 
fulness. I fear he will be stern.” 





“ Here, too,” said Mr. Atwood, “ I have thought 
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that a kind providence selected the very man for 
our daughter! His sedateness will temper her viva- 
city ; and her, sometimes, too thoughtless gayety.” 

‘‘T am sorry you see so many faults in Helen,” 
replied Mrs. Atwood. 

“ And is marriage like death,” said Mr. Atwood, 
“that you forget them all, as soon as she is sepa- 
rated from you t Have we not always seen these de- 
fects ‘—and labored to correct them? I know her 
good qualitiestoo. She is affectionate, kind, gentle, 
and forgiving ;—and always willing to confess a 
fault, though somewhat too apt to repeat it. I know, 
too, that she has a fund of deep feeling, hid under 
a somewhat careless exterior,—and that her tem- 
per was cast in nature’s finest mould. All this I 
know, and much more; and doubt not that Mr. 
Howard will see these things as clearly, and ap- 
preciate them as highly, as I do. So cheer up, 
my dear Susan, and instead of spending this wean- 
ing time from your child, in sombre forebodings, be 
grateful to a kind providence for giving her such 
a husband, and trust her confidingly to his care.” 

While the mother’s heart was thus anxious con- 
cerning the future happiness of her daughter, Mr. 
Howard and his youthful bride were as happy as 
the dearest friend could wish them. . They had 
been married but a week or two; yet even in so 
short a space of time, appearances indicated that 
Mr. Atwood’s prediction was likely to be verified. 
Helen had never been half as happy in her life 
before,—and never before was she half sp sedate. 
She learned by experience that the happiness of 
the heart is neither noisy nor mirthful ; that it in- 
duces seriousness rather than gayety. Her hus- 
band was perfect in her eyes. ‘True, he was 
rather grave for so young a man, and smiled but 
seldom; but when he did smile, it was like the 
breaking forth of a sun-beam—imparting light and 
gladness. But grave or otherwise, he was all that 
she wished him to be. Her respect for him 
equalled her love: both were entire. He treated 
her with a dignified tenderness, that left her nothing 
to ask. 

But time knows no indulgence, not even to the 
most happy, who would gladly lay a finger on his 
flight, to lengthen the golden moments. The first 
months of wedded life soon haste away ; fleeting 
months they are, and rush by to join the past eter- 
nity, and in their train come the cares, the duties, 
the trials, perchance, the miseries of life. 

The youthful bride commenced her married life 
with a determination to please her husband in every 
thing—her deportment, her apparel and her house- 
keeping. About the first two, she felt no anxiety ; 
that which had won, would certainly retain him ; 
and she would be careful not to fall into that species 
of negligence, which but too often follows the mar- 
riage ceremony, and which is so well calculated to 
produce coldness, if not disgust. Her domestic 


arrangements were a more serious matter. She 
was but little more than eighteen, and though her 
education in this particular branch had not been 
neglected, she yet had little skill in that depart- 
ment where experience is so important. She made 
many mistakes, and would have made many more, 
but for the near neighborhood of her mother, whom 
she frequently consulted, and whom she found bet- 
ter than twenty books on domestic economy. But 
Helen did her best, and hoped in time that that 
would become easy which was now so difficult. 
As before said, she resolved to please her husband 
in all things, and doubted not for an instant that he 
would be equally solicitous to please her. On one 
point, she anticipated a difference. Her parents 
had so plainly told her of her faults, and had la- 
bored so sedulously to correct them, that she was 
conscious of being far from what she ought to be ; 
consequently, her husband would have much to 
overlook and forgive; he, on the contrary, was so 
correct, so perfect, that she would have little or 
nothing to excuse. But he had loved her, and 
sought her for a wife, knowing her to be a very 
imperfect creature, and would not that love lead 
him to pardon all errors,—the more readily, as they 
would not be wilfult Unquestionably it would. 

With views and feelings and designs like these, 
Helen Howard began her married life; and she 
conformed to her plan as nearly, perhaps, as one’s 
action ever conforms to one’s resolution—one’s 
practice to one’s theory. True, she did not find 
herself always 

“ Sailing on a summer’s sea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface.” 
Some of her cares were irksome; some of her 
self-denials not a little painful. She found Mr. 
Howard exceedingly particular. This, however, 
did not surprise her; it was what she had anti- 
cipated. How could one so perfect in all things— 
principles, manners, taste—fail of being particular * 
But then it made it difficult to please him; and 
oftentimes, she was in doubt whether the thing she 
decided to do, or the manner of doing it, would be 
agreeable to him or not. When possible, she al- 
ways consulted him on points where she supposed 
he would have any choice, but frequently she was 
obliged to act, when to consult him was out of the 
question ; and somehow, it seemed to Helen, that 
almost everything she did according to her own 
judgment or taste, was directly adverse to his. 

She had not lived with her husband many months, 
before she learned that by a particular closing of 
his lips, she could tell when he was displeased. 
For herself, she was a child in feeling, mild in tem- 
per, gentle and fascinating in manner; and after 
she had become acquainted with the peculiarities 
of Mr. Howard’s disposition, she would, in his mo- 
ments of displeasure, twine her arms around his 





neck, ask for an explanation, confess her fault, and 
beg forgiveness. An affectionate kiss from him 
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would dissipate all her uneasiness, and lead to fresh 
efforts to please. 

Mr. Howard did not always wait to have his dis- 
pleasure or disapprobation detected. As time 
rolled on, and the bride was lost in the wife, he was 
not slow, very plainly to tell her when he saw 
aught amiss ; but, the same process of reconcilia- 
tion followed, and all was well again. Though 
Mr. Howard could blame, he never praised. He 
was of the opinion that praise is always injurious. 
He was not alone in that belief. Many persons 
seem to think, that even the most merited com- 
mendation must induce vanity and pride. Pity it 
is that some who have embraced this view, were 
not equally afraid of continual censure, or even of 
slander and detraction ! 

Let no one think, from the preceding picture, that 
Helen was an unhappy wife. She was far from it. 
No one could be unhappy who loved and respected 
a husband as she loved and respected Mr. Howard, 
and who doubted not that her affection was recip- 
rdcated. There were only occasional clouds that 
crossed the landscape, making the returning sun- 
beams seem still brighter. 

Years as well as months glide away ; and when 
Helen was four-and-twenty, she was the mother of 
a son, a daughter, and another son. In the mean- 
time, she had suffered a severe affliction. Her 
mother had been taken away by death; but she 
lived long enough to have all her fears allayed as 
to het, daughter's domestic felicity. She saw 
nothing,*heard nothing to lead her to doubt that it 
was as perfect as could be expected in this imper- 
fect world. Indeed, she knew not, that so far as 
connubial happiness was concerned, a cloud had ever 
passed over her daughter’s path; and it was long 
ere Helen herself was aware, that the clouds were 
darker and more frequent,—the sunshine rarer, 
and of shorter continuance. It was by slow de- 
grees she learned, that she must submit to her 
husband in everything. The spending an evening 
in a neighbor’s house—even the most trifling mat- 
ters of taste, must be as much subjected to his con- 
trol, as the most important transactions of life. 
Helen cheerfully acknowledged her husband’s su- 
premacy. Her mother had taught her, and the 
Bible taught her, that authority belonged to him; 
that it was her duty, and would be for her happi- 
ness, to obey him in all things. Her affectionate 
heart prompted her to this course ; but as she was 
a human being, she naturally had tastes and incli- 
nations of her own, and these were not always, of 
course, in exact accordance with: those of another. 
Sometimes, in case of collision, she could not help 
feeling, that if she yielded on all important points, 
Mr. Howard might occasionally yield in trifles. 
“Tf,” she argued with a sigh, “ he finds it so hard 
to conform to the wishes of another sometimes, 
why cannot he realize how difficult it is for me to 
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her mind, that her husband was selfish, she in- 
stantly banished it. ‘“ Oh, no,” she would say—* he 
is not selfish! Men are used to authority, and are 
not aware what it oftentimes costs the subject. I 
suppose, on this point, they are all much alike.” 
Perfect good nature, and an unwillingness to detract 
anything from the perfection with which she had 
invested Mr. Howard, led tothis conclusion. Had 
Helen’s own father entered her mind at that mo- 
ment, she must have acknowledged, that between 
some men, there was a striking contrast. 

With this, however, Helen could have got along 
very well. She had as little obstinacy as any of 
her species; and if, in the moment of trial, her 
heart would sometimes rebel, the feeling was soon 
gone, and she yielded with grace and cheerfulness. 
That which was much harder to bear, was, that as 
Mr. Howard grew older, it was more difficult to 
appease his displeasure; and sometimes, Helen 
would have to ask forgiveness, for some, perhaps 
very trifling, inadvertency, two or three times, 
before the kiss of cordial reconciliation would be 
granted. Beside this, she panted for commenda- 
tion. From her own heart, it flowed spontane- 
ously ; and however strong Mr. Howard’s objec- 
tions might be to bestowing praise on another, he 
never manifested any repugnance to receiving it 
himself. Helen loved to praise her husband; she 
loved to repeat to him the praise bestowed by 
others ; it greatly increased her own happiness. 
But when her special, and sometimes laborious 
efforts to do that which she thought would give Mr. 
Howard peculiar satisfaction, would fail of calling 
forth one word of commendation,—one look of 
grateful satisfaction—fail, even, of attracting ob- 
servation, her heart would sink with disappoint- 
ment,—and to be quite happy, it was indispensable 
that she should be very forgetful. 

But was Mr. Howard the impeccable being his 
wife was willing to believe him? On the contrary, 
he was as far from it as other well-principled men. 
But he never confessed a fault to human auditor ; 
and oftentimes, when he had given Helen just 
cause of complaint, if she manifested it—not by 
upbraiding, (of that her nature was incapable)— 
but as an affectionate wife may, with all propriety, 
express displeasure toward her husband, he re- 
sented it in a high degree; and many times did 
she, with sighs and tears, sue for forgiveness, when 
he alone was in fault. She was always prone to 
believe herself to blame, and peace she must have, 
on any terms,—or be wretched. 

The power of pleasing, or giving satisfaction, 
seems to be taken from us; just in proportion as 
we despair of exercising it. Helen was almost 
hopeless of securing her husband’s approbation, 
and her heart was depressed by discouragement. 
She remitted none of her efforts to please—it had 
become a habit of her mind,—but she was scarcely 





do it always? If the half-formed thought arose in 
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the hope of receiving commendation, than from a 
desire to escape reproof and censure. 

For the first three years of Helen’s married life, 
the sunshine had greatly preponderated over the 
clouds ; for the last three, the clouds had gradually 
been gaining the preponderance over the sunshine ; 
and before another closed, they gathered over her 
head, to be dispersed again, only when the sun of 
her life was setting. 

In some way, in which no principle of right or 
wrong was involved, but where the opinion or will 
of her husband only was concerned, Helen had 
again transgressed. She saw the cloud on Mr. 
Howard’s brow, marked his firmly compressed lips, 
and almost instinctively endeavored to remove his 
displeasure. She twined her arms about his neck, 
but he unclasped them, and—not roughly indeed— 
but firmly put herfrom him. ‘This she could hardly 
endure. 

“ My dear husband,” she cried, “do not look so 
coldly, so sternly on me! Do believe that I never 
displease you, without feeling the deepest regret.” 
Again she strove to encircle his neck with her arms, 
and lay her cheek on his, but was again repulsed. 

“If you had not said as much a thousand times 
before,” remarked Mr. Howard, “1 might believe 
you; but of what use is that regret that produces 
no amendment ?” 

Helen burst into an agony of tears, and falling 
at her husband’s feet, clasped his hands in hers. 
“ Do you doubt my sorrow ?” she cried, in a voice 
choaked by the violence of her emotion. “ O, do 
not thus break my heart! Forget that I have dis- 
pleased you, now, or ever,—for wilfully I would 
never do-so. QO, say that all is forgiven and for- 
gotten |” 

She was looking up into his eyes, but their ex- 
pression was cold and unfeeling as ever. In truth, 
he was moved ; for he saw the agony of his wife’s 
feelings ; but he thought that, perhaps, were he 
less ready to forgive, he should have less frequent 
occasion to do so, and he suffered not a feature to 
relax. 

Helen looked steadily at him for a moment,— 
while her heart was throbbing, and every muscle 
of her face was working with anguish,—to catch 
the first indication of forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion; but nothing of the kind was visible. .A 
change came over her ina moment. Her muscles 
ceased to tremble; her heart ceased its tumultuous 
throbbing ; and she calmly arose, and left the room. 
This was something new ; and for an instant Mr. 
Howard feared he had gone too far ; for an instant 
he was inclined to follow her; but the former 
thought returned—* I have made peace too readily; 
more marked displeasure may have a better effect ;” 
and he restrained the impulse. There was a voice 
within which whispered that he had not done quile 
right ; nevertheless, he returned to his engage- 
ments, and left Helen to attend to hers. 





When Helen left the parlor, she went to her 
chamber. She felt perfectly calm and indifferent. 
“For nearly seven years,” thought she, “it has 
been almost my sole study to please Aim, and what 
is my reward!” She sat down and mused. Her 
entire intellectual being seemed resolved into me- 
mory, and her whole married life rushed in review 
before her. She saw her own uniform desire to 
secure his approbation, and do his pleasure,—and 
Mr. Howard’s exacting, his fault finding, his un- 
forgiving spirit. ‘It is too true,” thought she,— 
“he is selfish, arbitrary, andimplacable!” At the 
close of this train of thought, Helen’s own feelings 
alarmed her. Her heart was too quiet. She 
longed to have it gush forth, as in times past, in 
tenderness toward her husband; but it would not. 
It was rather feeling than thought that led her to 
repeat—* He is selfish, arbitrary, and implacable ;” 
and firmly clasping her hands together, she ex- 
claimed, in deep bitterness of spirit—‘I shall never 
love him more !” 

Never before had Mr. Howard been so anxious 
for the tea hour as on this afternoon; and scarcely 
in his life had two hours stretched themselves to 
such an interminable length. He could, with dif- 
ficulty, fix his mind on its appropriate business. 
An undefined feeling of self-reproach and appre- 
hension haunted him. “ But,” thought he, ‘she 
will fly to my arms the moment I enter the house, 
and then I will assure her that all is forgotten.” 

Long as the time seemed, slowly as it dragged 
itself along, he would not go to his house until the 
usual hour; to have done otherwise, would have 
been too great a sacrifice of his dignity ; but when 
the bell chimed the signal for him to leave his of- 
fice, with rapid steps he hastened homeward. The 
tea-table was spread when he entered the eating- 
room, but Helen was not there. Very shortly, 
however, she appeared, and with only a calm word 
of courtesy—for Helen had always been courteous, 
even to her husband—seated herself at the table. 
Mr. Howard likewise took his seat, but mechani- 
cally ; for, to partake of the evening meal was a 
matter that had not entered his mind. His eyes 
glanced at Helen’s face from time to time, to dis- 
cover, if possible, what this new manner meant, 
That face he had hitherto been able to read as ea- 
sily as the printed page; but now, he was com- 
pletely. at fault. Could he have discovered any 
indications of suppressed feeling,—the slightest 
quivering of the lip ; could he have discovered any 
mark of anger in any feature, he would have felt 
relieved ;—or could he have perceived any tremor 
or huskiness in the voice, it would have quieted, 
in some degree, his feelings: but all these signs of 
emotion were wanting. She looked, indeed, very 
serious, but neither displeased nor sorrowful; and 
her voice, though somewhat lower than usual, was 
perfectly clear, and mild, and distinct, as she per- 
formed the usual services of the tea-table, or 
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briefly answered any trifling question he proposed 
to her. Mr. Howard rather lingered at table, 
though he knew neither what he ate or drank ; but 
as Helen remained as unaltered as a marble statue, 
he at length rose abruptly and retired. His feel- 
ings were compounded of wonder, anxiety, appre- 
hension,—and a kind of displeasure, of which it 
had been difficult to decide whether himself or 
Helen were the object. 

The next day, and the next, and the next were 
still the same, and Mr. Howard’s anxiety began to 
settle into a feeling of vexation and irritability. 
‘*¢ She may remain stubborn as long as she pleases,” 
thought he. “It is not the husband’s place to be 
in subserviency to the wife;—and if she think in 
this way, to soften my feelings, or undermine my 
authority, she will find her mistake. If she wish 
the harmony of other days restored, she must 
yield.” For the several preceding days, Mr. 
Howard’s feelings had been so harassed, that he 
thought not of finding fault of anything; but now 
he was not sorry when an occasion of censure oc- 
curred. Perhaps it would effect that which he so 
ardently desired should be accomplished, without 
the slightest descent from dignity on his part. In 
the usual manner, he expressed his disapprobation. 
Helen calmly replied, “she was very sorry, and 
would be careful that the same error should not be 
again committed.” Mr. Howard was thunder- 
struck by her calm indifference. He would much 
rather. have seen a tempest of feeling, violent in 
proportion to the unnatural tranquillity that had so 
long reigned. Dignity and anxiety had a sharp, 
but momentary conflict; and the latter so far 
gained the victory as to lead him to say— 

“You have not appeared as usual for some days 
past, Helen,—are you unwell ?” 

** Tam perfectly well—thank you,” she replied,— 
with the same unmoved tone and manner as be- 
fore—and scarcely raising her eyes from the work 
in which she was engaged. 

** At least,” proceeded Mr. Howard, with sup- 
pressed emotion, “ you are not as cheerful as I like 
to see you.” 

Helen continued to ply her needle with all dili- 
gence, and remained silent. 

Mr. Howard watched her for some time with deep 
solicitude, and then silently left the parlor. 

A few more days spent just like the preceding 
one, led Mr. Howard to resolve on leaving home 
for a week or two. Hitherto his unavoidable jour- 
neys had been seasons of great trial to Helen. 
As soon as he would be gone, the days and hours 
were literally counted, until his return might be 
expected ; but now, she heard him propose to leave 
home for a number of days, with as much tran- 
quillity as if he had only proposed to take an airing. 
With her usual care and promptitude, she saw that 
everything was properly prepared for his jour- 
ney,—but there were no tears—no entreaties that 





he would use all possible despatch—no parting 
kiss which assured him that her whole heart and 
soul went with him. He departed—and in four 
days was at home again. He was on the rack 
during the whole period of his absence. Indeed his 
feelings were such, that when he arrived at his 
own house, he was really indisposed. Helen met 
him with all due courtesy ; expressed her satisfac- 
tion that he had returned without accident; and 
regretted his impaired health just as she would 
have done, had it been a common acquaintance 
under similar circumstances. She neglected no 
duty, however, but nursed him with untiring assi- 
duity ; though with no more tenderness than her 
benevolence would have led her to manifest to a 
sick stranger. 

‘“* How much longer is this to last, Helen ?” said 
Mr. Howard one day, after she had stood for some 
time silently bathing his temples, but carefully 
averting her eyes from his. He clasped her hand 
in his as he spoke. Without a word in reply, she 
disengaged her hand, and calmly walked to a closet 
to replace the vial, the contents of which she had 
been using. 

Mr. Howard closed his eyes, and leaned his head 
on the back of his chair, with a suppressed sigh. 
He neither knew what to do, nor what to think. 
The person who moved about him, who conversed 
with him, and attended so carefully to all his wants, 
seemed entirely another being than his own Helen. 
Formerly she had been just like an affectionate, 
confiding, dependant child; every joy, and every 
sorrow was poured into his ear; her whole soul 
was laid bare before him. At once she had become 
the dignified, reserved, self-possessed woman. She 
said nothing either of what pleased, or what trou- 
bled her. She expressed neither hopes, nor fears, 
nor wishes. She conversed on any topic he intro- 
duced, with freedom, if themselves were out of 
the question,—but here she remained impenetrably 
silent. Her mind seemed open to his inspection ; 
her heart was hermetically sealed. Week fol- 
lowed week, and month lagged after month, with- 
out producing any change; but use did not render 
the new state of things any more tolerable to Mr. 
Howard. His conscience told him the work was 
all his own. His happiness was destroyed,—for 
though to the world, his pride of character made 
him appear much the same as ever, he was in truth 
wretched. And he thought that Helen must be 
wretched too; for although she uttered no word of 
complaint—expressed neither regret nor sorrow, 
he knew that it must have been a stunning blow, 
which could have produced so perfect a transfor- 
mation. 

But was Helen’s happiness destroyed? It were 
as rational to ask whether the earth would be light 
and cheerful, if the sun were blotted from the hea- 
vens! Love is the sun of the moral universe; it 
is the sun of every society ; and with concentrated 
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beams, it is the sun of domestic life. Without it, 
all is dark, and cold, and cheerless. Intellect may 
flash, and blaze, and dazzle,—but if the heart re- 
main unmoved, itis like the Aurora Borealis of the 
frigid zone, illuminating desolation only. Helen’s 
heart, so far as her husband was concerned, was 
left blank. Frequently, and with all her power, 
did she strive to recall her former feelings toward 
him. She knew it was her duty to love him; her 
conscience condemned her for her apathy ; again 
and again would she enumerate the excellencies of 
his character, and call back the tenderness of 
former years,—but her efforts were as useless as 
if she had striven to soften adamant with tears. 
The words, “ he is selfish, arbitrary, and implaca- 
ble,” seemed stereotyped on her very soul, and 
were first and last to present themselves, when- 
ever she thought on the subject. 

In proportion as Helen’s affections ceased to 
dictate her actions toward Mr. Howard, was her 
mind active in studying duty. She was too well- 
principled; had too much self-respect,—and too 
great aregard to the proprieties of life, to do aught 
unbecoming her relative position ; or to leave un- 
done that which could reasonably be demanded of 
her. Her huasband’s welfare and respectability, 
she endeavored to promote to the utmost of her 
power ;—and his happiness, so far as it could be 
done with her present feelings ; but this could not 
be done by expressing tenderness and affection 
which she did not feel; it was contrary to her 
very nature. 

Helen had no confidante. Could she not disclose 
her heart to him to whom she was bound by the 
nearest of all ties, she would disclose it to none 
other. Perhaps, had her mother been living, the 
maternal bosom might have been the receptacle 
of her trials; but as death had removed this sym- 
pathizing friend, no other should be a substitute. 
Not even before her two oldest children, did she 
ever utter a word that would betray her secret 
uneasiness ; but bitter were the complaints that she 
murmured in the unheeding ear of her youngest 
boy, as she pressed him to her heart ; and scalding 
the tears she shed upon his head, called forth by her 
blasted hopes. Except for her children’s sake, 
life had no charms for her. ‘To a benumbed heart, 
what can be either attractive or interesting !—yet 
Helen dearly loved her children, and on their ac- 
count, life was valuable. The human heart that 
has anything to love, and that is loved in return, 
cannot be utterly and remedilessly desolate and 
wretched. 

Had Mr. Howard been what he had now become, 
one short year before, he had been among the hap- 
piest of husbands, and Helen the most beloved of 
wives. Never, since the first week of their union, 
had he been so attentive—so studious to please 
her; and never, at any period, so ingenious in de- 
vising means to touch her heart,--not even in the 
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days of his youth. His fault-finding, too, was 
nearly or quite gone, for when with Helen he was 
too much engrossed by other cares, to allow of his 
noticing things of trifling moment. But, alas for 
himself—also for her too, the change came too 
late! it was “ like pardon after execution.” 

Had Helen’s deportment been different from 
what it was, her husband’s heart might have been 
alienated from her. Had she sought pleasure or 
sympathy abroad; had she been fretful or negli- 
gent at home, he would gradually have ceased to 
respect, and then to love her; but in truth, till now, 
he had never known of what she was capable. 
Formerly he had looked upon her as a child that 
needed a guide—a master ;—a lovely, endearing 
child, it is true,—but a child still. He now saw 
her a high-souled, efficient woman, equal to the 
discharge of the duties of her station, without the 
support of any one; and,—that which was far 
higher proof of elevation and strength of charac- 
ter,—equal to bearing her own sorrows without the 
aid of sympathy. In truth, the heart of his wife 
had never appeared to him so great a treasure—a 
thing of such inestimable value, as now that he 
had Jost it: never before had he been so much in 
love ! 

Meantime, Mr. and Mrs. Howard were the envy 
or the admiration of the little world in which they 
moved. ‘They were pointed at as the best matched 
pair that could be found !—every way suited to 
improve, and make each other happy! Even Mr. 
Atwood, high as his expectations had been raised, 
was astonished at the dignity and strength of cha- 
racter, his daughter had acquired under Mr. How- 
ard’s influence ; and equally so at the softening 
effect of Helen’s influence over him. He often 
sighed with regret, that his wife could not have 
lived to see the happy couple, that they now were ! 
How delusive are appearances ! 

It was many months after the wreck of his do- 
mestic happiness, that Mr. Howard was nominated 
for a member of congress. He asked Helen’s 
opinion on the subject, and it met her warm appro- 
bation. 

“T believe you to be a patriot, in the best sense 
of the term,” said she,—“and should you be elected, 
you may do your country much good. I know 
that you are above being influenced by narrow and 
selfish party views, and your principles and talents 
must command respect, and exert a beneficial in- 
fluence. I hope you will prove the successful can- 
didate.” 

Flattering as this answer was to Mr. Howard's 
vanity as a man, it wrung his heart as a husband. 
Some two or three years before, his name had been 
mentioned as a candidate for the state legislature, 
and it filled Helen with alarm. She entreated him 
not to engage in public business. 

“ Only think,” said she, as she seated herself on 
his knee,—“ only think how many long weeks you 
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may be from home! How could I live so long 
without seeing you’—and so many tedious miles 
between us! O,I should pine to a skeleton in your 
absence !” 

Such had been her feelings,—but now, though 
the distance between them must be doubled, and 
doubled again, should he be called to Washington, 
and though his absence must be for months instead 
of weeks, the thought caused not the slightest 
agitation !—gave rise to not even a sigh! 

In a softened voice, Mr. Howard said—* but 
how, my dear Helen, would you get along during 
my absence, should I be called away? Your cares 
must necessarily be greatly multiplied.” 

“The same good providence,” she replied, “ that 
has hitherto guarded me, will do so, I trust, to the 
end of my days. I feel no apprehension.” 

Mr. Howard's disquietude was in exact propor- 
tion to Helen’s self-possession ; but he could not 
endure to have it discovered—and he arose and 
left the room. Probably the pride of most men 
revolts from the expression of deep emotion : par- 
ticularly when they are conscious that they have 
been in the wrong, and will not truly and thoroughly 
humble themselves to make the wrong right. Much 
as Mr. Howard had done, this was the very thing 
he had left undone. He could be very kind—very 
attentive,—but he could not stoop to say—* I have 
been to blame ; pray pardon me.” 

The election came on, and Mr. Howard was the 
successful candidate. He could not but be grati- 
fied by the honor thus conferred on him; yet the 

idea of leaving his wife, while her feelings were 
in their present state, caused him unutterable anx- 
iety. He conjectured, too, that her health was 
less firm than formerly, though she made no com- 
plaint ; indeed she would acknowledge no indispo- 
sition, even when he solicitously made inquiries on 
the subject. 

Some time intervened between his election, and 
the period when he was to take his seat in the na- 


tional legislature ; but it hasted away, and the hour 


for his departure for Washington, was rapidly ap- 


proaching. His apprehensions for Helen’s health 
increased, as the time for him to leave her, drew 
near. He had some cause for alarm. Her two 
brothers and a sister had fallen victims to consump- 
tion at a much earlier age than that at which she 
had arrived ; and her mother had been taken away 
Mr. Howard’s 
anxiety became so great, that a week or two before 
he started on his journey, he requested Dr. Miller, 
the family physician to call as if by accident, and 
ascertain, if possible, whether Helen was really 


by the same unrelenting destroyer. 


of the day, he made some leading remark con- 

cerning her health. She confessed, that as the 

cold weather came on, she felt some diminution of 

strength, and occasional pains in the chest; “ but 

nothing,” she added, “ to interfere with my avoca- 

tions, or to affect my spirits.” With the freedom 

of an old friend, and family practitioner, the doctor 

took her hand, and found it hot and dry; he felt 

her pulse, and they were considerably accelerated. 

He, however, made no comment, and without any 

apparent uneasiness, remarked— 

“ Perhaps it is well Mr. Howard goes to Wash- 

ington this winter. Such a pattern wife as you 

are will of course be very domestie during his 
absence ; and I doubt whether much exposure to 
our cold northern air would do you any good.” 

To Mr. Howard the doctor made a report as 
favorable as his conscience would permit : but he 
confessed that Helen’s symptoms were not just 
such as he could wish. Mr. Howard’s look of 
deep distress led him to add—“ but I hope much 
from her firmness of mind, and equanimity of spi- 
rits. And after all, I should probably think very 
lightly of her complaints, were not consumption 
the disease of her family.” 

The morning of his departure found the feelings 
of Mr. Howard all in a tumult. Vain had been 
his endeavors to detect in Helen, the slightest symp- 
tom of regret at their separation. She appeared 
only the noble and patriotic woman, thinking of 
her country’s good; the lofty and independent- 
minded wife, enjoying her husband’s honors, but 
not leaning on him for support. 

At the breakfast table, the feelings of Mr. How- 
ard nearly overpowered him. ‘To eat was impos- 
sible, and it was with difficulty he swallowed a cup 
of coffee. 

“T shall write to you very—very often, Helen,” 
said he abruptly. ‘‘ You will not let all my let- 
ters remain unanswered ?” 

* Certainly not,” Helen replied; “I can readily 
understand how anxious you will feel about the 
children.” 

Mr. Howard bit his lip to prevent a different 
expression of feeling—and after a silence of some 
length said— 

“ Will you promise me to take the best possible 
care of your own health ?” 

“ Surely there is little need of exacting such a 
promise from a mother,” answered Helen. “TI feel 
that my life is of some value to my little ones,— 
and of course consider it a duty to do all I can to 
preserve it.” 

By thus referring to the children, both as the ex- 





diseased,—or whether his fears were only the off-| clusive objects of his interest, and her own, Helen 


spring of a distempered imagination. 


completely closed the lips of her husband, when he 


The doctor did as he was requested to do. Hej would have expressed tenderness to herself. Her 
called on Mrs. Howard, to see, as he said, how| dignity and reserve seemed to form a kind of magic 
she was likely to bear so long a separation. After} circle around her, over which he found it impossi- 





chatting with her for an hour on the common topics’ ble to pass. The kindness of her actions, and the 
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unvarying coldness of her manner; her fondness 
in expressing her opinions, and her concealment 
of her feelings, kept Mr. Howard in a constant 
state of wonder and excitement; and gave rise to 
such conflicting emotions, and such contradictory 
thoughts, that one could not obtain utterance, ere 
its opposite had driven it away. 

“ Having the children with you,” said Mr. How- 
ard, while yet at the breakfast table—* you will 
feel less solitary than myself, separated from all I 
hold dear.” 

“You will not, and must not feel solitary,” said 
Helen. ‘* You must give your mind to your coun- 
try, and in discharging your duties as a patriot and 
statesman, you will find enough to engross your 
heart. And beside, who can talk of solitude in 
the midst of Washington society !"’ 

“«* The mind is its own place,’ ” said Mr. How- 
ard,—* and one may feel as solitary in a crowd as 
in a desert.” 

Both husband and wife now remained silent ; and 
in a short time they were aroused by the horn of 
the stage-coach sounding before the door. The 
table was deserted in an instant, and after showing 
the stage-waiter his baggage, Mr. Howard returned 
to the parlor, and closed the door. 

“The bitter moment has at length come,” said 
he. “ We must part! O, Helen,—in pity say that 
we part friends !” 

“Friends!” reiterated Helen—in a voice as 
cheerful as she now ever spoke in—for the light, 
glad tone of earlier days had vanished away to- 
gether with the “ wreathed smiles” that had accom- 
panied it— Friends!—assuredly we do!—and most 
sincerely dol wish you such success, as will leave 
you nothing to ask.” 

There are moments in our lives, when the most 
bitter wailings of grief, would be sweeter to the 
ear, than the gladdest strains of music, and thus it 
was in the present instance with Mr. Howard. 
Helen’s undisguised indifference, even at the mo- 
inent of parting, wrung every fibre of his heart. 
With a look of intense feeling he turned to the 
children, and pressing them to his bosom, mur- 
mured a few fond farewell words to each. As 
he replaced the youngest on the carpet, Helen pre- 
sented her hand. He took it without uttering a 
syllable, pressed it firmly, and then darting from 
the house, seated himself in the coach, which the 
next moment rolled away. 

It was toward the latter part of November when 
Mr. Howard left home, and for a number of weeks 
there was no very marked change in Helen’s health. 
She was really happier than she had been for many, 
many long months,—for now she had to perform 
no heartless duties; she had to pay no heartless 
attentions. A burden was removed from her mind. 
She was a very tender mother ; and during her hus- 
band’s absence, she resolved to forego society as 
much as possible, and devote herself to the comfort 


and education of her children, and to the cultiva- 
tion of her own mind. She received three or four 
letters a week from Mr. Howard. They were full 
of interest, as he detailed all that he saw or heard, 
which could either entertain or instruct her. There 
was, too, a peculiar kind of tenderness about them. 
Whenever his own feelings were the subject, he 
wrote like a timid lover, as if in doubt whether 
what he said would aid or injure his suit. Ineach 
letter he urged her to tell him every thing con- 
cerning herself and the children,—as the most tri- 
fling incidents,—even the prattle of the little one, 
was full of interest to him. 

Helen wrote often to Mr. Howard, and kept him 
well-informed as to all that was in progress amongst 
their friends and acquaintances; she told him all 
there was communicable about the children,—their 
health, their improvement, their fond and untiring 
questions about their father, and their impatience 
for his return; but of herself she said nothing, ex- 
cept to answer his direct inquiries for her health,— 
and this she did in the most indefinite manner 
possible. ‘‘She was as well as usual;” “her 
health was much the same,’’—or, “ there was no 
essential change”’—was the whole amount of the 
matter. She was truly ingenious in contriving to 
close her letters with due courtesy, and yet without 
any of that tenderness of expression which always 
precedes the signature of a wife, when writing to 
the husband she loves. In receiving and writing 
letters ; in attending to her children, and in read- 
ing ; in the occasional calls of her circle of friends,— 
and in the frequent visits of her father and Dr. 
Miller, Helen’s time passed away without weari- 
ness or discontent. 

But though scarcely aware of it herself, Helen 
was much altered. Her strength had so gradually 
declined, that she was hardly sensible of its dimi- 
nution; her flesh had wasted by such slow degrees 
that she scarcely perceived it; and like all persons 
laboring under the same disease, she flattered her- 
self that each day she was a little better than the 
last. Her friends laughed at her for pining on 
account of Mr. Howard’s absence, and her father 
almost chid her on the same ground; but Dr. Miller 
looked on with deep solicitude and anxiety. Still, 
his hopes were at least as strong as his fears, until 
the beginning of February. At that period, Helen 
one day took a drive with the children, when the 
air was very humid from the dissolving snow, and 
she took a severe cold. Its fatal effects were soon 
obvious. She was at once confined to her room. 
Still Helen herself was not alarmed, but calculated 
to be out again in a few days. It devolved on Dr. 
Miller to give the alarm to her father. He pro- 
nounced her to be in a hectic: and the father de- 
trayed to his daughter the Doctor’s opinion. At first 
it was a stunning blow to her; then she thought 
the Doctor unnecessarily alarmed ; but the remem- 





brance of her mother, her brothers, anc her sister, 
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rushed upon her mind,—she looked fairly at her 
own symptoms, and felt that her doom was sealed. 

The confusion, the rush of thought and feeling, 
incident to the first shock, soon passed away, and 
Helen calmly set herself to examine her present 
position,—and, as the Scripture expresses it, “ set 
her house in order,” preparatory to the last great 
change. The first thing was to review her past 
life. Looking back from among the shadows of 
death which now surrounded her, how bright and 
cheerful appeared her youth, in the bosom of her 
father’s family! how sunny and joyful the first 
years of her married life! how dark the clouds 
that had more recently overshadowed her! For this 
last, who was to blame? Her natural freedom from 
a self-justifying spirit, together with the fearful 
thought, that she was soon to appear before her 
final judge, disposed her to condemn herself. Still 
justice asserted her right; and Helen was conscious 
that to please her husband, and render him happy, 
had been the first object of her heart. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, she was willing to believe, that 
she had often given him just cause for displeasure. 
With intense anxiety she reviewed the last year- 
and-a-half, and asked herself, what she had done 
for his happiness, while her affection for him had 
been dormant. She could find no special neglect of 
duty of which to accuse herself,—yet the remem- 
brance of duties heartlessly performed give litile 
satisfaction,—and to Helen the whole seemed a 
dark, and troubled, and guilty dream. Now-that 
she was awaking, it left a most gloomy and painful 
impression on the mind. 

And while she had, in this unfeeling manner, 
been discharging her conjugal duties, what had 
been Mr. Howard's deportment toward her? The 
prospect of her own approaching dissolution, pro- 
duced on Helen’s mind much the same effect that 
the death of her husband would have done. His 
increasing gentleness, his tenderness, his delicacy 
and forbearance,—which had hitherto remained 
entirely unfelt and unnoticed, came thronging on 
her memory,—and at once, the beloved of her 
youth, the idol of her early wedded life, was re- 
stored to her inall his perfection! Herheart swelled, 
and gushed forth in love, in gratitude, and in peni- 
tence. His recent letters were all brought forth, 
and re-perused ; and all those expressions of love 
and tenderness, that had before fallen as on a rock, 
caused her heart to thrill with emotion. ‘ Ah,” 
thought she, “‘ how constant has that heart been to 
me, in spite of all my coldness, my heartless in- 
difference, and sometimes, I fear, my disdain !” 

For the first time since Mr. Howard’s departure 
from home, did Helen feel a pang on account of 
his absence, but now she felt her loneliness as in 
former days. How was she to endure the re- 
mainder of the tedious session of Congress! Alas, 
would she still be an inhabitant of earth, when it 
should have come to a close !—But notwithstand- 
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ing this re-awakened regret on account of her hus- 
band’s absence,—and the awful solemnity of her 
situation, how sweet did she find it again to love— 
love with tenderness and ardor !—and with fervent 
gratitude did she raise her eyes and thoughts to 
Heaven, that her heart was aroused from its le- 
thargy. 

Helen’s next letter to Mr. Howard was very 
different from those which had preceded it. She 
did not, indeed, express in direct terms her new- 
found love; but its spirit breathed in every line. 
Toward the close she mentioned having taken a 
severe cold, and gave some intimation of Dr. Mil- 
ler’s opinion as to the result. She subscribed her- 
self—“ your own truly grateful and affectionate 
Helen.” This was the last letter she ever sent 
him, though not the last she wrote. 

Joy and grief contended for the mastery in the 
heart of Mr. Howard as he read this epistle ; joy— 
exquisite and unutterable that the affections of his 
wife were restored to him,—for he knew her too 
well to have the shadow of a doubt respecting her 
sincerity,—and grief and alarm the most harrowing 
with regard to her health. He had stronger proof 
of her indisposition and debility than any expres- 
sions made use of in the letter. The tremulous- 
ness of the hand that had written it, was but too 
obvious. It was entirely different from Helen’s 
neat and beautiful hand-writing, when in usual 
health. On the instant he wrote to Dr. Miller, to 
learn the worst he had to fear. Ten tedious days 
must pass before he could hope to receive an an- 
swer ; for at that time the mails were conveyed in 
lumbering stage-coaches, and to a heart racked by 
anxiety, they seemed to travel at a snail’s pace. 

When Dr. Miller’s letter arrived, it more than 
confirmed Mr. Howard’s worst apprehensions. The 
doctor had actually begun to write, before he re- 
ceived his friend’s letter. It told him, that Helen 
was undoubtedly in a confirmed hectic,—and that 
her life could not be protracted to many weeks ;— 
and further, that if Mr. Howard wished to make 
certain of seeing her again, he had best not wait 
for the close of the session. It wasa kind and 
sympathizing, but perfectly honest letter. 

Mr. Howard’s resolution was at once taken. He 
asked and obtained leave of absence from Con- 
gress; and after the unavoidable intervention of 
one day from the receipt of the Doctor’s letter, he 
commenced his homeward journey. Ample time 
had he to reproach himself, and every body else, 
while seated in a coach, the horses attached to 
which seemed to him to be all the time ina lei- 
surely walk. ‘Why had he trusted to Helen's 
account of her own health? Why had he been so 
inexcusably negligent as not sooner to have written 
to Dr. Miller? Why did the doctor wait till the 
last possible moment before writing to him? Why 
had not Mr. Atwood informed him of his daughter’s 
danger?” These, together with other thoughts, far 
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more bitter and grievous, were continually revol- 
ving in his mind. 

With regard to Mr. Atwood and Dr. Miller, the 
fact was, that they both knew the frequency of 
Helen’s letters to Mr. Howard, and had no idea of 
the degree of ignorance under which he labored, 
else they would certainly have given him the truth. 

Slow as Mr. Howard’s progress was, compared 
with present rate of locomotion, he at length 
reached the place of his residence in safety. He 
occupied the back seat of the mail coach, and as 
it drove up to the post-office, he involuntarily drew 
himself back, dreading to read fatal news in the 
countenance of any acquaintance, who might, per- 
chance, get a view of him. From his partial con- 
cealment he glanced around, and, among others, 
saw Dr. Miller at a few rods distance, coming to- 
ward the carriage. In his eagerness to read the 
doctor’s face, he leaned a little forward, and their 
eyes met. 

“ Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the doctor, as he 
sprang to the side of the coach,—“ thank Heaven, 
you have come !” 

Mr. Howard actually gasped for breath, and could 
with difficulty command voice to say—“ then I am 
not too late ?” 

““ No—no,” said the doctor, “she yet lives ;” 
and the coachman at that instant drawing up the 
reins, Dr. Miller took the seat at his side, and was 
driven to Mr. Howard’s. 

“ Tell me,” said Mr. Howard, as he alighted at 
his own door, and grasped his friend’s hand—* what 
have I to hope? what have I to fear ?” 

Tho doctor shook his head. “The fever has 
made dreadful havoc with her strength,” said he. 
“Within the last week she has sunk rapidly. I 
sometimes feared that all would be over before you 
could reach us.” 

“Will she know me ?”’-asked Mr. Howard. 

“O, yes,—but she will hardly be able to speak 
to you. . Since yesterday, she has spoken one word 
only at a time, and that ina whisper. But I must 
hasten to prepare her to meet you. I have some- 
times thought that the hope of seeing you, has 
helped to keep her alive.” 

The docter left the room, and Mr. Howard 
walked the floor, with sensations which the feeling 
heart may conceive, but which no one should at- 
tempt to describe. It seemed an age before Dr. 
Miller returned, but he came at length, and taking 
his friend’s arm within his, to lead him to the cham- 
ber, said— 

“ Now compose yourself, my dear sir. Remem- 
ber that Mrs. Howard is not in a situation to bear 
strong excitement.” 

Mr. Howard spoke not; but the doctor felt his 
whole frame tremble as he leaned on his arm. 
Helen’s eyes were fastened on the door as it opened. 
They sparkled like diamonds, and her cheeks were 
like the rose. To the inexperienced eye, she 








might have appeared the picture of health, as she 
was of beauty. She made an effort to raise her- 
self, but in vain; and by a forcible grasp of his 
arm, the doctor constrained Mr. Howard to walk 
across the floor, instead of springing toward her. 
When he had led him quietly to the bed-side, and 
had seen his wife's hands clasped in his, he left 
them. 

What a world of joy and grief can the human 
heart endure at the same moment of time! How 
sweet, yet how agonizing was this meeting! How 
did Helen drink in the words of love and tender- 
ness that her husband murmured in her ear !—how 
soothing were the kisses he imprinted on her fe- 
vered brow !—and how precious to Aim were the 
single words of whispered love, that fell from her 
quivering lips '—aye—a treasure to be the solace 
of years! 

Beyond expectation, Helen lingered a week after 
Mr. Howard's return; and he scarcely left her by 
day, or by night. For some time the children had 
been at Mr. Atwood’s, as the sight of them seemed 
too exciting in their mother’s sinking state; but 
once, after their father’s return, they were brought 
home, to give, and to take, the last, fond, parting 
kiss. As the youngest child was taken from her, 
Helen looked at the father,—looked at the little 
ones, and then raised her tearful eyes to heaven. 
Words would have been useless, had she been able 
to utter them. Her face expressed far more than 
language could have done, and its meaning was 
engraven on her husband’s soul. ‘Two days after 
parting with her children, Helen breathed out her 
spirit, while her head reclined on the bosom of her 
husband, as peacefully and gently as an infant falls 
asleep in its mother’s arms. 

* * * ” * 

In the solitude—the utter desolation that follows 
the last sad offices to a departed friend, nothing is 
so natural as to examine every relic they have left 
behind. Particularly do we love to touch, and look 
at those things, which have not been removed from 
the position in which the last one placed them. 
Above, and beyond all, is the value attached to any 
memoranda,—any diary, in which the thoughts and 
feelings of the departed have been last recorded. 

One of Mr. Howard’s first occupations, when 
left to himself, after the interment of his wife, was 
to examine the contents of her secretary and wri- 
ting-desk, the keys to which had been last turned 
by her own hand. He suffered not a scrip of 
paper that bore the mark of her pen, to pass un- 
read. He found much that was interesting ;—much 
that was calculated to exalt his wife in his opinion, 
in respect to the qualities both of her head and her 
heart. Insearching the desk, he found in its most 
secret compartment, a large packet, carefully en- 
veloped in white paper, and tied with a ribband. 
This he laid aside until he had examined all the 
loose, and apparently less important papers. This 
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done, he took the chair which Helen used to occupy, 
and placing it at her table, he proceeded to open the 
packet. It contained all the letters he had written 
to his wife before their marriage; one, written by 
herself, to each of her children, to be handed to 
them at a future day,—and last of all, one to him- 
self. This he opened with trembling eagerness, 
and athrobbing heart. It was dated a few days 
later than the last he received from her while in 
Washington ; but it was written at intervals, and 
with evident effort. The writing testified how 
weak and tremulous was the hand that guided the 
pen. It was as follows :— 


My dear, dear Husband,— 


The days of your own Helen are numbered, and 
almost finished. Yesterday I solemnly adjured 
Dr. Miller to tell me the worst of my case ; and 
he says that a few weeks must finish my earthly 
course. And must we part!—forever,—and so 
soon!'—The very morning’ of my life is scarcely 
past,—and yet I am summoned away! How shall 
I bear to leave my husband, and my children ? 

* * * * 

For many long months past, my heart has seemed 
as if congealed in my bosom,—and in looking 
back, all seems like a troubled dream. Have I 
been in a kind of sleep? Thank Heaven, I am now 
awake !—and my heart beats with fervent love and 
gratitude, though so soon to cease beating forever ! 

* * * * 

My dear husband, you were my idol. «I lived 
only for you and myself. Happy—O, how happy 
in your love. I forgot the hand that “loaded me 
with benefits,’—that showered blessings in such 
profusion upon me! I needed all the chastisement 
I have received, to arouse me from my forgetful- 
ness and ingratitude. But O, what cause for bu- 
miliation, sorrow, and regret,—that until my heart- 
strings were breaking, I should never think of con- 
secrating myself to him, who has done so much 
for me! Dearest husband, avoid my example as 
you would avoid the pangs of ee eaions per- 
haps, final destruction. ® af 

I have been a source of great unhappiness to 
you, my dear husband, ever since we were united. 
Had you found a wife free from such defects as I 
unfortunately had, how happy had you been! My 
only consolation is, that it was my sincere and con- 
stant wish to please you, however far I came short 
of it. O, forgive me, for every pang I ever cost 
you,—and think of me with kindness and lenity, 
when my many eepepenine - trouble you no 
more ! " : 2 

Dr. Miller came in, and pnt me in the act 
of writing,—and he peremptorily forbids it. But 
how can I entirely refrain? Perhaps I may never 
speak to you again,—and I think it will be a con- 

solation to you to receive a letter as from the grave 


is a comfort to me to write, and tell you again and 
again, of the love and gratitude that swell my 
heart. I think of you, and pray for you, -_ the 
dear children all the time. 4 

I know I need not enjoin it on you, my ies 
husband, to be kind to my father; and to consider 
him, during life, as a parent. It is very touching 
to see him now. He retains his wonted self-com- 
mand, but looks heart-broken at the prospect of 
losing his last remaining child. O, strive to con- 
sole him, in his utter loneliness! May he be sus- 
tained by Almighty strength. Ah, how unworthy 
am J of all this love and regret !— 

* * ; * * 
Permit me to request, dearest, that you will 
praise the children when they do well. The human 
heart needs commendation for its encouragement 
in the path of rectitude ; and we have the example 
of our blessed Saviour, and his inspired apostles, 
to warrant its usefulness and propriety. May I 
further request, that you leave them not too much 
to the care and instruction of others. No one, 
like yourself, can train them up to virtue and piety. 

* * * * 

To-day I have been thinking of our parting in 
November. It came fresh to my memory, as an 
unheeded sound will return on the ear. ‘The re- 
membrance of your look of anguish, when about 
leaving us, wrings my heart with sorrow and re- 
gret How could I be so unfeeling then ‘—Forgive 
me, O, forgive me, dearest husband !— 

* * * * 

‘‘The shadows lengthen as my sun declines.” 

My heart, at times, sinks in my bosom like lead. 
When the paroxysms of fever pass away, a most 
distressing lassitude follows. O, that you were 
with me! O, that I might be permitted to breathe 
my last breath on your kind and affectionate bosom ! 
But if it is otherwise ordered, thy will, O Father, 
be done ! 
* * * * 

Dear husband, we shall meet again! Beyond the 
grave all looks bright and glorious. Here, the 
shadow of death rests upon every thing. How- 
ever good, however beautiful, however precious 
any thing may be, that fearful shade is by, to blast 
and destroy. But there is life '!—life in unfading 
vigor, and bloom, and purity '!—You must—you 
will give your heart to the gracious Redeemer, that 
you may be made “ meet to partake of the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light,” and then in what 
blessedness shall we meet to part no more—for- 
ever '—Precious, cheering, sustaining thought ! 

* » & * * 

My fluttering heart, my trembling hand, and the 
irregular characters that I trace, admonish me that 
what I do, must be done quickly. Once more, 
dearest husband, permit me to express to you, the 
deep, the ardent the fathomless love I bear you. 





of her you have loved so faithfully. At least, it 


O, that I could yet once again gaze on your face, 
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with a long—long look of love and gratitude !—O, 
that I could hear you pronounce my full forgiveness. 
* * * * 

Were it not for parting with you, the dear chil- 
dren, and my father, I should feel no shrinking 
from death. O, supply a mother’s place to those 
helpless ones. To you I commend them. To 
God I commend both them and you. 


The letter ended thus abruptly. No doubt Helen 
hoped to write more, but her strength failed. Had 
the heart of Mr. Howard been capable of deeper 
love and regret, or more bitter self-upbraiding, than 
it already knew, this effusion from that warm, af- 
fectionate, and childlike heart, now cold and silent 
in the grave, would have produced it. Repeatedly 
he laid it aside, as more than he could bear; but 
would seize it again with as much eagerness, as if 
its contents would rend the cloud of darkness in 
which he was enveloped,—or restore to him his 
lost treasure. 

The life of a mourner would be short indeed, 
did he always feel as during the first months of 
bereavement, but our infinitely wise and benevo- 
lent Creator has so constituted us, that the bitter- 
ness of grief will pass away. As time rolled on, 
the agony of Mr. Howard’s sorrow subsided,—but 
he was always a mourner. Helen was enshrined 
in his heart, and there was no room for a new love. 
In vain were attractions displayed to the still young 
and elegant widower ; he saw them not. In vain 
was deep sympathy expressed for the motherless 
condition of his children ; he understood not its pur- 
port. And when, two or three years after Helen’s 
death, Mr. Atwood himself inquired, ‘if his happi- 
ness would not be promoted by marrying again,’ he 
ended the subject for ever by saying— 

“Never mention it, my dear sir.” “ Helen was 
too gentle, too good, too lovely for me !—too gen- 
tle, too good, too lovely for earth! I never deserved 
such a treasure: but having possessed her, could 
I ever hope to love another ?” 

“ Beside,” pursued he, mentally, “I could never 
treat another so barbarously as I did her; and 
should I treat a successor more tenderly, would not 
those gentle eyes ever be looking on me, in their 
sorrow, that it was not thus with her? No Helen— 
cruel and unfeeling as I was, I loved thee—and I 
willlove thee—thee alone—till we meet in Heaven!” 

To Mr. Atwood, Mr. Howard was ever the ten- 
derest and most sympathizing of sons; to his chil- 
dren the most devoted of fathers. The latter grew 
up under his government, his instruction, and his 
example, all he could wish: and among the many 
lessons he taught them, he failed not to enforce the 
truth—that no correctness of principle, no recti- 
tude of conduct, can supply the place of kindness, 
gentleness, and urbanity of manner. That in all 
our intercourse with our fellow-creatures ;—in all 
the relations of life, we must make it manifest, that 





it is as painful to reprove, as to be reproved; and 
that it affords as much pleasure to commend, as to 
be commended. ‘That if we would be truly good, 
and live to make others happy, we must look with 
lenity on their defects,—and with severity, and an 
unforgiving spirit, only on our own. 
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Tue Ports anp Poetry or AMERICA, with an Historicaf 
Introduction. By Rufus W.Griswold. (1 vol. royal 8 vo. 
pp. 492.) Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 


A good History of Poetry is among the needed books 
which yet remain unwritten. There are fragments and 
snatches of it to be picked up here and there—from this 
old essay, and that fresh review; from Goethe and the 
Germans, from ‘Christopher North’ and the best prose 
poets ; from Curyle and the transcendentalists ; perhaps 
(we say it doubtingly) a page or two from Gifford, Jeffrey, 
Macaulay and the harsh-natured giants of the quarterlies ; 
yet doubtless more than all beside from the scattered re- 
mains of the Poets themselves. Poetry is not merely the 
oldest form of literature ; it is the earliest mode of human 
utterance. The language of a primitive mation is full of 
it; the speeth of an unhackneyed, unperverted child, glows 
and flashes with it. It would surprise an unthinking 
worldly mind, to note how easily, and with what slight 
transition, the discourse of a guileless, erect nature glides 
into, and assures the Poetic. And thus all cherished tradi- 
tion, all sacred record, is pervaded by the spirit of Poetry. 
The inspired chronicler, knowing nothing of the rules of 
art, thinking of nothing but to state facts plainly and forci- 
bly, narrates the birth and wooing of Isaac, the rivalries of 
Jacob and Esau, the fortunes of Joseph and his brethren, 
the story of Ruth, in a spirit of simple truthfulness, which 
modern culture can hardly hope to rival in force and effect. 
The Psalms of David, the Book of Job may well challenge 
imitation, even in vigor of expression; the prayer of 
Moses, the man of God, is an unapproachable model ; and 
human language has not yet celebrated the glory and glad- 
ness of creation in fitter strain than that sublime Hebrew 
stanza—‘ when the morning stars sang together, and al! the 
sons of God shouted for joy.’ We adduce these as poems 
purely, and as illustrating the nature and universality of 
the poetic element. 

The birth of a nation or people is uniformly signalized 
by a remarkable manifestation of this element—why, then, 
had America no poets, through the earlier period of her 
history ? The answer is simple and ready: America had 
no proper nationality, no distinct existence, down to her 
Revolutionary era. Our forefathers were Englishmen sent 
out into a vast forest to fell timber and let im the rays of 
the sun; when they had any time to spare from their ardu- 
ous toil, their thoughts reverted instinctively to their father- 
land ; they hung delighted over the pages of Shakspeare 
and Milton and Pope ; these were their poets; the idea of 
an independent literature could only find a place in minds 
by which that of an independent nationality had first been 
welcomed. Accordingly, our author has comprised all our 
colonial verse he deems worth preserving in an instructive 
and entertaining Historical Introduction of some twelve 
pages only, wherein, after giving the first material effusion 
composed by a colonist, (Plymouth, A. D. 1623) he gives 
specimens of the verse of Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, John 
Cotton, Urian Oakes, Peter Folger, Benjamin Thomson, 
Cotton Mather, Roger Walcott, Michael Wigglesworth, 
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Rev. John Adams, James Ralph, Thomas Godfrey, John 
Osborn, Mathew Byles, Joseph Green, William Livingston, 
Drs. Sewell and Prince, and Gulion Verplanck. Brief as 
these extracts necessarily are, and interesting as is the 
chapter of literary history through which they are inter- 
woven, we think few readers will complain that they are 
not more extensive. 

Mr. Griswold’s list of ‘ THe Poets or AMERICA’ opens 
with PHitip Freneau, a whig lyrist of the revolution; af- 
terward a clerk in the state department under Mr. Jefferson, 
and then a democratic editor. He was born in New-York, 
in 1752, and died at Freehold, N. J. in 1832, at the ripe age 
of 80. He was the friend of Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe, and long the correspondent of the 
three last named. His effusions were mainly called forth 
by the events and the feelings of our revolutionary era, and 
their point has in a good measure been blunted by the rust 
of time. Still, many of his more contemplative produc- 
tions are respectable ; ‘The Dying Indian’ perhaps as good 
as any. JOHN TRUMBULL, the well-known autho: of 
* McFingal,’ born in Waterbury, Connecticut, in 1750, and 
who died in Detroit, Michigan, in 183], aged 81, stands 
next. His ‘Ode to Sleep,’ with passages from his ‘ Pro- 
gress of Dulness’ and ‘ McFingal,’ and a version of Psalm 
CXXXVII, are given as specimens of his poetic achieve- 
ments. Dr. Timotuy Dwieurt, born at Northampton, 
Mass., in 1752, and who died at New-Haven, Conn., in 
1817, aged,65, is third in order. His ‘Conquest of Canaan,’ 
an epic in eleven books, was published in 1785, and attained 
considerable celebrity. His writings are voluminous, but 
consist mainly of theological prose; and his life was, in 
great part, devoted to personal instruction, first as principal 
of a seminary, and then as president of Yale College. 
Seven pages of extracts from his poetical writings, are 
given by Mr. Griswold. They evince energy and strength, 
and are correctly written, but not of special excellence as 
poems, Among them is ‘Columbia, Columbia, to glory 
arise,’ which once enjoyed a considerable, though not 
lofty, popularity. Col. Davin Humpureys, born in Derby, 
Conn., in 1753, and who died in New Haven in 1818, aged 
65, and Joes Bar.ow, born in Reading, Conn., in 1755, 
who died in Poland, in 1812, while hastening to a con- 
ference with Napoleon, as our embassador, complete the 
list of revolutionary bards—four of the five having been 
born within a few miles of each other, and afterward fellow 
students at Yule College. A few pages devoted to RICHARD 
Ausop, St. Joan Honeywoop, Wittiam CiirrTon and 
Ropert Treat Paine, bring us down to the bards of 
our own time, of whom WasHINGTON ALLSTON is the 
eldest: to his life a page is devoted; to his poems six. 
Hence the stream of American Poetry flows broad and 
bright before us, 

The reader will not understand that the work before us 
is made up of briefer poems only. Among its selections 
are the ‘Hasty Pudding’ of Barlow, ‘‘The Buccaneer’ by 
Dana, ‘ Curiosity,’ by Sprague, ‘ Thanatopsis,’ by Bryant, 
‘The Culprit Fay,’ by Drake, ‘ Melanie,’ by Willis, and 
others of considerable length. Yet the whole number of 
poems, or extracts of poems, given, exceeds eight hundred, 
beside the numerous citations embodied in the Introduction 
and biographical notices. If, therefore, the collection should 
be deemed incomplete, it cannot be on the ground that it is 
not sufliciently extensive, since its contents are nearly 
equal to ten ordinary duodecimo volumes. 

Yet it will naturally be objected that from this author 
too much, from that, too little, has been taken; this was 
unavoidable. In the first place, some poets who have 
written well have written comparatively little, while others 
of lesser repute have written much that is worth preserving. 
Again: some who would naturally have been liberally 
drawn upon have either published their works or sold the 





copy-right, and the owners demurred to extensive quota- 
tions as calculated to injure the sale of their volumes! In 
the vast majority of instances, we need hardly say, a more 
enlightened self-interest was manifested ; and a free selec- 
tion from the writings of all but two or three of our bards 
was heartily proffered. The exceptions will probably be 
noted by the reader, and this simple statement will explain 
them. 

Yet there was still a third reason why the quantity 
selected from the works of a poet should not always be 
measured by their estimated quality. The poems of Bryant, 
Halleck, Hillhouse, Dana, Mrs. Sigourney, Longfellow, etc., 
have been collected, and may now be had at the bookstores ; 
while those of Sprague, Brainard, Sands, Rockwell, Pike, 
Benjamin, W. G. Clark, Street, Burleigh, and many others, 
must have been sought through an infinity of magazines 
and newspapers, if sought successfully, before the appear- 
ance of this volume. There thus existed an obvious pro- 
priety that the latter class should be more largely quoted, 
in proportion to their intrinsic worth, than if all had already 
been alike attainable or unattainable. We dissent from 
some of the judgments of the editor, but we heartily ap- 
prove the principles by which he has avowedly been 
governed. 

The biographical notiees which preface the selections 
from the writings of each poet, form a most valuable por- 
tion of this work. We speak not of their literary merit, 
though that is not inconsiderable, but of their worth as col- 
lections of facts and materials for future history. From 
no previous work could one-tenth of the information here 
collected be obtained—not one-fourth of it from all pre- 
ceding works together. The mass of American readers 
know very little of the characters or lives of our Poets save 
the little they have gleaned or guessed from their works, 
Mr. Griswold has taken unwearied pains to collect and pre- 
pare all attainable facts of interest in this department, and 
his efforts have been generally successful. In this respect 
alone, aside from the fact that it is incomparably the best 
collection of American Poetry extant, his book is entitled 
to a high place in the literature of our country. 

AN ExposiTIon of the Unjust and Injurious Relations of the 

United States Medical Corps. By a member. Baltimore : 

printed and published by John Murphy ; 1842. 


This pamphlet lets us into the secrets of the Doctor’s 
prison-house on board ship—and shows that an Assistant 
Surgeon in a man-of-war, serves a worse than Egyptian 
bondage—being required “to make bricks out of straw.” 
(See page 8.) The children of Israel] were required to 
make bricks without straw, and their task-masters were 
visited with the wrath of God and scourges from heaven. 
We think it high time that some legislative Moses were 
sent to tell our man-of-war Pharoahs to ‘let the Doctors 
go.’ The exposé is written in good temper, and in a be- 
coming spirit. We hope it may serve to call attention in 
the right quarter, to the condition of the medical staff of the 
Navy ; for we concur fully with this writer, that it does not 
oceupy the position in the service, to which it is justly en- 
titled. As he says, an Assistant Surgeon, who, on enter- 
ing the Navy, after years of preparation and study, is put 
with the boys, and at once placed on a footing, as to privi- 
leges, official relations, etc., with young Midshipmen of 14. 
He is excluded from the court part of the ship, and when 
he goes in or out, he must take the larboard ganway ; in 
other words, whenever he enters the ship, he is made to 
come in by the back way, whereas the second Lieutenant 
of Marines, who may be picked up on the political com- 
mons, and of whom no other qualification is required than 
the ability to read and write, and that not very well, 
is at once entitled to all the comforts, privileges, and 
conveniences of the oldest and most favored officer on 
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board, except the Captain. Why it is so we do not 
know ; but it is nevertheless true, that Surgeons on board 
ship, instead of having an assigned rank, place and sta- 
tion, seem to be considered very much in the light of a spare 
maintopsail yard, or something else of the kind, which 
it is well enough to have on board in case of accident. 
True, they have not as yet been lashed out in the main 
chains, as the spare yard is,—but had it not been for the 
timely interference of an energetic Secretary, the Navy- 


Board would have cut them adrift, and left them on board | 


without any room, even in the chains, which they could 
call their own. ‘The condition of this meritorious and 
honorable class of officers, calls for reform, as among the 
wrongs to he righted, before the Navy can be got in proper 
order. We expect much from the contemplated plan of 
appointing a committee of officers from the several grades, 
to propose a system of rules and regulations for the Navy. 
Let officers urge on~their friends in Congress, the impor- 
tance of immediate action on this subject. 


An INQuiRyY into the necessity and general principles of reor- 
ganization in the United States Navy, with an examination 
of the true sources of subordination. By an Observer. Bal- 
timore: printed and published by John Murphy ; 1842. 
The cause of ‘ Reorganization and Reform to the Navy,’ 

has had a ‘ long pull and a strong pull ;’ and the word now 
is, among its advocates and friends, ‘pull all together.’ 
There are various important Naval Bills, at this time, wait- 
ing the action of Congress ; and we hope soon to read of 
the passage into a law of that proposing a board of officers, 
to digest and submit, for the approval of the Secretary of 
the Navy, the President and Congress, an effective system 
of Naval Jaws and ordinances. This ‘ Inquiry’ is a clever 
production, the main object of which is to show the neces- 
sity for such a system. 

Under the present organization of the Navy, there is 
really very little accountability or responsibility among offi- 
cers. And under well digested regulations, we doubt not, 
that for the same money which is now annually appropriated 





mathematics—full of subtleties, and well calculated to rack 
the brain. At best they are forbidding to the student, with 
their dry details ; to appear the least attractive, they require 
the use of that beautiful drapery, which only the most po- 
lished minds can throw in graceful folds around the hard 
features of the law. Thus adorned, the student of ‘ quiddi- 
ties and oddities’ may be beguiled to lift the veil and look with 
pleasure beyond the surface. A fund of legal Jore has ena- 
bled the Judge thus to set off his subject. The work, modest- 
ly styled by him ‘an Essay,’ is a valuable exposition upon 
the points to which it relates. The author was led by ac- 
cident, as it were, to treat of this subject ; but the Treatise 
is not the less valuable for that. Writing a Commentary 
on the case of Coggs vs. Bernard, Sir William Jones pro- 
duced his very useful Treatise on Bailments ; and the late 
Florida Judge, having had occasion to examine a certain 
instrument of writing, was led into an Essay on Trusts 
and Trustees, which does him great credit ; and which we 
take pleasure in commending to the attention of the Bar. 


INQUIRY into the validity of the British claim to a right of visi- 
tation and search of American vessels suspected to be engaged 
in the African slave-trade. By Henry Wheaton, L.L.D., 
Minister of the United States at the Court of Berlin, 
Author of ‘ Elements on International Law.” Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard ; 1042. 


This is an important subject ; and in Europe, where the 
| intrigues and sinister designs of government are oftener 
| fet and better understood than they are here, this claim to 
search our vessels, has attracted great attention ; for there, 
it is generally believed to be the entering wedge to some- 
thing else. Mr. Wheaton is a scholar and a jurist, and has 
treated the subject with great felicity, and with admirable 
dignity of manner. He evidently wrote this work for Eu- 
ropean readers. We shall have more to say under this 
head in another number. In the meantime, we beg Mr. 
Wheaton to accept our thanks for the handsome manner in 
which he has defended the course taken by his government 
on this momentous question. 











































Tue Lire or Peter Van Scuaack, L.L.D.: embracing 
selections from his correspondence and other writings during 
the American Revolution, and his evile in England. By 
his son, Henry C. Van Shaack. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co; 1842. 


Mr. Van Shaaeck belongs to an age of remarkable men. 
He was a man of a strong mind, but idiosyncratic withal. 
He thought the cause of the revolution not sufficient to 
justify rebellion, and refused to take up arms in the strug- 
gle ; in consequence of which he was banished, for the doc- 
trine was that all who were not for us were against us. 
After the acknowledgment of our independence by other 
nations, Mr. Van Shaack returned to his native State, 
where he followed the practice of the law for many years. 
The style in which the book is got up does credit to those 
concerned. It may be had at the Bookstore of A. 8. Lyons, 
Richmond, Va. 


for the Navy, double the efficiency might be obtained. We 
know not how so desirable an object is more likely to be 
accomplished, than by selecting officers from the different 
grades in the manner proposed by the Bill to which we 
have alluded, and setting them at work upon the founda- 
tions of such a system at once. We perceive ‘by the cut 
of his jib,’ that the author of this ‘ Inquiry’ is himself an of- 
ficet. He writes well; but unfortunately for the very lau- 
dable object which he has in view, he often presupposes 
for his readers an intimacy and a knowledge of Naval af- 
fairs, which few out of the service possess—and as it was 
not for the instruction of those who are in the service that 
the ‘Inquiry’ was made, we think it a pity that one who is 
evidently well fitted for the task, should not have enforced 
his general positions by an array of facts, examples, and 
cases in point, illustrative of that necessity so eloquently 
urged by him. It is not sufficient, merely to say that laws 
are vague, and trusts are abused ; but to convince, illustra- 
tions must be adduced, showing how fal y tal has abused 
his trusts, and under this vagueness of law, escaped ‘ un- 
whipt of justice.’ 


Tue Two ApmiraLs: A Tale. By the author of the ‘Pi- 
lot,’ the ‘Red Rover,” &c. In two vols. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard; 1842. 

We are glad to have it in our power to bestow on these 
volumes those commendations which we were constrained 
to withhold from the ‘ Deer-slayer.’ Cooper's forte is the 
sea, and we welcome him back to an element, upon which 
he has spent a considerable portion of his life, and upon 
which he is evidently so much at home. His sea stories 
are circulated and read every where and by every body, 
and his Two Admirals are calculated to rival their prede- 
cessors in public favor. The scene is laid about the middle 
of the last century. With such heroes, he required fleets 


AN Essay on Trusts AND TRUSTEES: in relation to the 
settlement of real estate, the power of trustees—and involv- 
ing many of the most abstruse questions in the English and 
American law of tenures. By H. M. Brackenridge, form- 
erly Judge of Florida. Washington: William M. Morri- 
son. 

The doctrines of uses and trusts, of estates tail, of re- 
mainders and reversions, of powers and estates by implica- 
tion—of springing uses, resulting trusts and the like, are to 
the law what the infinite series and fluxions are to the 
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to show them off—and as the United States could afford 
neither the Admiral nor the fleet, the author was compelled 
to cross the waters for an officer of the required rank, and 
go to England for a proper command for him. He inti- 
mates that had there been in the round world such a phe- 
nomena as an American fleet and an American Admital to 
command it, the scene of his story should have been 
laid there. Mr. Cooper is a sailor, and it is to be hoped 

Congress will give him an opportunity of showing how well 

an American fleet can be mancuvred, by creating Admirals 

for the Navy and sending them to sea. This work is a 

capital thing. ‘There is a youth sitting at the table on 

which we write, literally devouring it. 

A practical description of Herron’s Patent Trellis Railway 
Structure, embracing the most approved modifications ; 
also, the patent wrought-iron railway chairs, new and 
improved mode of joining the ends of railway bars, scarf- 
ing timbers, and improved fastenings : illustrated by four 
large plates, or working plans, accompanied by eighteen 
accurate estimates. ‘Together with a compendious ac- 
count of the process of kyanizing, in use on the English 
railways, for preserving the timber from decay: and the 
recent discoveries of M. Boucherie by means of the py- 
rolignate of iron. Preceded by practical observations on 
the defective nature of the railway structures in use; 
with an investigation of the principles and structure es- 
sential to the stability and permanence of railways, in 
which the opinions of men, eminent in science and engi- 
neering, are collected. By James Herron, Civil Engi- 
neer. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart and J. Dobson. E. 
G. Dorsey, printer. 


The title page is a good index to the work, and we can 
add nothing by way of illustration or explanation without 
the aid of diagrams, with which we are not prepared. The 
invention of the ‘ Trellis Structure’ is considered by prac- 
tical men as a valuable discovery were it not for the cost. 
But there are many ready and willing to step forward and 
bear testimony of the valuable services rendered to those 
of his calling, by Mr. Herron. We recommend hia work 
to the attention of engineers generally, as relating to a 
branch of their profession, in which there is much room for 
improvement. They will find in it suggestions and remarks 
worthy of attention. 

RockWELui’s TRAVELS. 2 vols., octavo. 
pan & Dennot. 


The pilgrimage of which this work is the record, was 
very extensive, comprising the most interesting European 
countries—parts of Greece and Africa, and various ports 
and cities of the South and East. The observations of the 
author are of a very general character, comprising scientific, 
historical and poetical subjects ; so that the taste of every 
reader will find more or less gratification in perusing this 
journal. As a Chaplain in the United States Navy, Mr. 
Rockwell enjoyed various advantages, and his work is 
interspersed with comments on the naval interests of the 
country—a subject to which this journal has long been 
warmly devoted. 


Boston: Tap- 


UncLe Sam on PHRENoLoGy. Ever since the visit of 
Dr. Spurzheim to this country, phrenology has been slowly 
but surely gaining ground. Abused as it often has been in 
the hands of mercenary charlatans, among the judicious its 
prime truths have been recognized, and many of its practi- 
cal benefits realized. We welcome any attempt to extend 
a proper estimate of its truths, and such is the design of 
this neat little volume from the press of the Harpers. It is 
written in a colloquial and narrative vein, and will enter- 
tain and inform better than a dry treatise. 





Antuon’s Latin Prose Composition. We have re- 
peatedly called attention to the valuable labor of the ac- 
complished scholar to whom we are indebted for this intro- 
duction to Latin Prose Composition. Classical teachers 
are well aware how much such a work is required, and 
how much the subject it is designed to elucidate, has been 
neglected. The tact of Professor Anthon as a compiler 
and author in the department of classical education, is 
generally acknowledged. The present work will enhance 
his reputation. It contains in addition to the various rules, 
a complete course of exercises, in which the principles of 
Latin Syntax are clearly illustrated. The type, paper and 
binding, are in the same excellent taste as those of the 
preceding volumes of the series published by the Messrs. 
Harpers. 

HorrMan’s VIGIL oF FaitH. As a delineator of Ame- 
rican scenery, endowed with a native relish for woodland 
adventure and wild sports of the forest and prairie, Charles 
F. Hoffman holds a preéminent rank among American au- 
thors. His “‘ Winter in the West” and romance of “ Grey- 
slaer” secured him this distinction, while another work in 
a similar vein published in England, but never reprinted 
that we are aware of in this country, confirmed his reputa- 
tion abroad. As a poet, perhaps, Mr. Hoffinan is not so 
well known beyond the circle of his friends, from the fact 
that much of his verse has been put forth anonymously. 
Mr. Griswold, we believe, first attempted to collect these 
stray gems in a northern periodical, about a year since, and 
they were extensively copied in the newspapers throughout 
the Union. We hailed with peculiar pleasure, a very at- 
tractive little volume from Mr. Hoffman’s pen, published a 
few weeks since by Colman of New-York. It is entitled 
the “ Vigil of Faith ;” and may be designated as an Indian 
romance of a novel and striking character. It is written in 
the octo-syllabic stanza, and abounds with vivid pictures of 
the American autumn landscapes, and impressive glimpses 
of the faith and peculiar sentiment of the aborigines. We 
might quote many beautiful passages, but we prefer com- 
mending the volume itself to the lovers of poetry. Seve- 
ral of the author’s most popular lyrics are added, and en- 
hance the attractions of the work, which is issued in the 
style of Longfellow’s “‘ Voices of the Night.” 


Steriine’s Poems. We are pleased to see the “Ar- 
chaeus” of Black wood’s Magazine, in this new form. The 
“Sexton’s Daughter” is an affecting narrative in verse, 
full of meaning and truth. The “ Hymns of a Hermit” and 
several of the other pieces, betray a genuine feeling and 
rare command of language. Sterling’s poems are a valua- 
ble addition to the current poetical literature. They are 
executed in simple and excellent taste. The choice of 
words is singularly felicitous. The sentiment is elevated 
and frequently devotional. The work is issued in a hand- 
some manner by Herman Hooker of Philadelphia, with an 
introduction by R. W. Griswold. 

An Epitome of the History of Philosophy. Being the 
work adapted by the University of France for instruc- 
tion in the colleges and high schools. Translated from 
the French, with additions, and a continuation of the 
history from the time of Reid to the present day. ByC. 
S. Henry, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and History in 
the University of New-York. In two volumes. New- 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


These form volumes Nos. 143-4 in the Family Library 
series. The translator has performed his task in an unex- 
ceptionable manner ; but the work is too much epitomised 
to be of any practicable utility. Short accounts are given 
of many philosophers, their systems and schools ;—bvut 
these accounts, for the most part, are too vague for compre- 
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hension, and too loose to afford any satisfactory informa- 
tion touching the men or theories to which they relate 
The title page is much the most attractive part of the work, 


A TREATISE ON STRABISMUS, with a description of new in- 
struments : designed to improve the operation of its cure, in 
simplicity, ease and safety ; illustrated by cases. By James 
Bolton, M.D.A.M., Member of the Medical Society of 
Virginia. P. D. Bernard, Museum Building: Richmond, 
1842. 


As the ‘ Trade’ would say, this book was entirely gotten 
up in Richmond—writing, printing, engraving, and binding— 
and though small, is highly creditable to each of the seve- 
ral craft concerned. It is intended for the general as well 
as the professional reader—giving the former an excellent 
idea of the anatomy of the ‘ squint’ eye, and of the philoso- 
phy of its cure—and to the latter, most admirable ‘ sailing 
directions’ as to how he shall operate. Dr. Bolton ex- 
plains with great minuteness the operation for Strabismus 
in eight cases performed by him ; and though the deformity 
in some cases amounted almost to hideousness, he suc- 
ceeded to admiration in every one. It is a useful little 
manual for young operators. 


An INTRODUCTION TO LEGAL ScIENCE: being a concise 
and familiar treatise on such legal topics as are earliest 
read by the law-student; should be generally taught in 
the higher seminaries of learning; and understood by 
every citizen, as a part of a general and business educa- 
tion. To which is appended a concise Dictionary of 
law terms and phrases. By Silas Jones, Counsellor at 
Law. New-York: John S. Voorhies ; 1842. 

This is a sort of vade mecum, which every young man of 
business, or every young man who ever expects to make a 
bargain, give a note, draw a deed, or execute a bond, should 
have by him. It will give him just the information which 
he requires, to enable him to do what he wishes to accom- 
plish, in a proper and lawful manner. How few business 
men are there—not of the law—who understand the force 
of the simple (LS.) to an instrument of writing, until they 
have learned its powers, to their cost, in the severe school 
of experience; and few can afford to derive all their know- 
ledge from such a school. Some practical knowledge of 
the law, to be derived from a course of reading, is essen- 
tial to every member of society. Every man—unread in 
the law—who puts his name upon paper, enters into obli- 
gations, and incurs responsibilities of which he little dreams. 
Mr. Jones has performed a good work ; he has given, mull- 
tum in parvo, a vast amount of useful and practical infor- 
mation. 

The spirit of the age is utilitarian in a high degree ; and 
we hail the publication of such useful and practical works, 
always with pleasure. To commend to our readers one 
such book of this class, affords us more true pleasure, than 
we could derive from spreading before them a thousand 
volumes of dreamy and sickly romance. In the one case 
we render them a real service ; in the other, we do them a 
positive injury: one is food, the other poison. This work 
is recommended by its author to the use of schools and of 
law-stupENTs. We do not think it well adapted for either 
purpose ; but it is admirably calculated as a book of refer- 
ence for young men just setting out upon life. To them, 
we heartily commend it. 


ZANONI. By the author of Night and Morning, 
Pelham, Eugene Aram, &c. In two vols. Hi 
Brothers : New-York ; 1842. 

Such is the opposition between the mammoth ‘ weeklies’ 

in New-York with regard to this work, that it may be had 

there for fourpence-hialfpenny a volume. It is from the 
profligate pen of that most depraved of modern novelists, 

Edward Lytton Bulwer. He is a man whose private 

character is of the worst kind; he has a rich imagination, 

and from the abundance of a licentious fancy, he spawns 
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forth upon the reading public, ‘ matter’ of the most corrupt- 
ing tendency. His siren style procures his works to be 
generally read, and almost as generally condemned. The 
‘first readers of the last novel’ pronounce Zanoni to be ‘a 
poor thing.’ It is a much less ‘ readable’ book than his 
Paul Clifford, Night and Morning, et id omne. It has al- 
ready been republished in several of the mammoth Northern 
newspapers, and is now on its way by post to all parts of 
the country ; thas, without violating the present post-office 
laws, the mails are loaded down, for newspaper postage,—3 
CENTS,—with a trashy book tending to the corruption of 
public morals. One of the advantages of an international 
copy-right would be to prevent this. 


Tue Encuisnu Reprints. The last Nos. of the Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Foreign and Westminster Reviews, and 
of the Dublin University Magazine, have been on our ta- 
ble for some days. They are all very good average num- 
bers, in good paper and readable type. Since the steamers 
have been running as ferry-boats across the Atlantic, much 
less attention is paid by the press to foreign newspapers 
and news than was formerly. In the days of the packets— 
and we are not prepared to admit that they are gone by 
never to return—an ‘arrival’ was something more than a 
mere passing event of the day. The newspaper press was 
not content to give in one paper a summary of intelligence— 
as is done now; but a running head was kept, and copious 
extracts were made from the English papers, filling up, 
with important foreign information, the intervals between 
the packets—and American newspaper readers, were then 
kept regularly and correctly, informed of European affairs. 
Not so now. A steamer comes puffing across—she is tele- 
graphed—a mere synopsis of the news is published in the 
extras—reprinted by the country papers—and there, infor- 
mation, as far as the public are concerned, rests until the 
next arrival, which occurs in 10 or 12 days—and in the in- 
terim further extracts are neglected and all’s forgotten. 

The effect of this has been to induce country gentlemen 
to turn their attention from newspaper extracts to the ‘ Re- 
prints,’ with the view of keeping pace with, and a run of, 
European affairs—consequently the circulation of the foe 
reign reviews, has vastly increased since the introduction 
of Atlantic steam packets. The effect of an international 
copy-right law, would be to increase the expense, and di- 
minish the circulation in our country, of these instructive 
and useful Reprints. The Dublin University Magazine 
contains a biographical sketch, with an etching, of Dr. 
Graves, one of the most distinguished practitioners of the 
day, and an orthodox leader and general favorite with the 
profession on both sides of the water. Mr. Gill is the 
agent for Richmond. 


Tue SourHeRN QUARTERLY Review, No.1. January, 
1842. New-Orleans: published by the proprietors at 
166 Royal Street. 


We delight to write that word SouTHERN before new 
works of periodical literature. This is the first No. of the 
Southern Review, and a rich one it is. It numbers about 
300 octavo pages, and besides 23 critical notices, contains 
8 original articles—some of which are of a very high order 
of merit. The article on the newspaper and periodical 
Press, another on Currency and Exchanges, and another 
on the Constitution of the United States, particularly strike 
our fancy, because of their utilitarian character. Messrs. 
J. W. Randolph & Co. are the agents in this city. We 
should be glad to see this work prosper. Subscription $10 
a year, payable in advance. 


On THE Beauties, HARMONIES AND SUBLIMITIES OF 
Nature. By Charles Bucke. This delightful and instruc- 
tive volume forms number 145 of Harpers’ Family Library. 
It depicts and illustrates the wonders of the natural world, 
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in a style calculated to impress the most indifferent. Nu- 
merous marvellous, but unnoticed facts and beauties that 
adorn the material universe, are displayed in a graphic and 
interesting manner. The subject and execution of the 
work render it admirably fitted for the Family Library. 


MENTAL Puttosopxy. This is an excellent work for 
the general reader. But for purposes of education, we 
know of no book more available than a concise and well- 
arranged treatise on psychology, or a system of mental 
philosophy, founded on consciousness and common sense, 
by one of the able theological professors at the Gettys- 
burg Institution. The mechanical execution of this vo- 
lume is similar to that of Professor Anthon’s series, 
published also by the Harpers. It is expressly designed 
for the use of academies and colleges. We commend it to 
the attention of teachers, and all interested in education. 


Fine Epition of THE New Testament. We have 
frequently commended the superior execution of standard 
works published in Boston. Indeed, some of the best li- 
brary editions of the English classics that have appeared 
in the United States, issued from the Boston press. An 
edition of the New Testament, just published in that city, 
by W. D. Ticknor, deserves the attention of our readers. 
It is an uncommonly creditable specimen of American 
printing. The type is exactly to our taste, and spaced 
enough to accommodate the weakest vision; the paper is 
truly beautiful, and the whole arrangement of the work ex- 
cellent. Economy and elegance are combined in this edi- 
tion more successfully than in any which has fallen under 
our notice. 


A New Guipe To Wasuineton. By George Watterston. 
Washington: Robert Farnham. New-York: Samuel 
Colman ; 1842. 12mo. pp. 226. 


This is an interesting and unpretending little volume. 
Treating of the earliest history of the Metropolis of the 
Nation, and directing attention to the principal objects of 
curiosity to be found in it, it is better calculated to inform 
the visiter on the spot and his friends at home, than all the 
compilations which have hitherto been published. Mr. 
Watterston has been, from childhood, an inhabitant of the 
seat of government; the advantages possessed by him for 
acquiring all kinds of information, and his facility as a 
writer, have peculiarly fitted him for the task which he has 
so well performed. He may be said to be “the Metropoli- 
tan author,” having published at different times, ‘‘ Letters 
from Washington,” attributed to Wm. Wirt; “Course of 
Study. preparatory to the Bar and the Senate ;” “ History 
of Rome,” in questions and answers, for schools ; “ L 
Family ;” ‘‘ Wanderer in Washington ;” “ Gallery of Ame- 
rican Portraits ;’ “Tabular Statistics,’ &e. So nume- 
reus are the topics embraced in the work before us, that to 
specify them would be to extract some half dozen pages of 
the table of contents: it would seem nothing has escaped 
the author’s pencil. The well-known sneer of Moore, in 
relation tothe name of the stream that flows near the capitol, 

“What was ‘Goose Creek’ onCE is Tiber Now” — 

is in a manner rebuked by our author, who has cited ex- 
tracts from old land patents, the metes and bounds of sur- 
yeys, which prove that a portion of the site of the present 
city of Washington was called ‘‘ Rome,” (doubtless by its 
owner, Pore,) June 5, 1663—and the same extracts show, 
that the classic name of Tiber was given to the stream 
which now bears that name, and which was afterwards oc- 
casionally called ‘* Goose Creek.” 

The article on the ‘Congressional Burial Ground” is 
much to our taste. 

He thus discourses on the “ Society” of the Metropolis : 





“From the great variety of characters that assemble in | 


Washington, influenced by different motives, and from va- 





rious ranks in life, the society must necessarily be mixed. 
It is made up of various classes in pursuit of amusement 
and change, and the individual aspirants for place ; the po- 
lished European and the well dressed adventurer ; the gen- 
tleman and the black leg,—all are often found amalgamated 
at an evening party. These transient visiters, though 
forming, at certain seasons, the society of the Metropolis, 
are too often considered as constituting and giving character 
to that society ; and the resident population are frequently 
charged with offences of which they are entirely guiltless, 
Accustomed to mingle with the highest dignitaries of the 
land, and to associate freely with the representatives of the 
people, they have learned to place a fair and just estimate 
on human worth, and to regard mere official rank or station 
as not always conferring honor or moral respectability on 
those who hold it. It is seen with no exalted feelings by 
those to whom it is familiar; and the yirtuous and intelli- 
gent citizen of Washington, though deprived of his elective 
franchise, feels no disposition to truckle to power, and 
moves through life with a conscious independence, and a 
conviction that all true distinction is based on moral supe- 
riority alone.” 

The typography of this little volume—from the press of 
Mr. Force—is excellent, and the representation of Green- 
ough’s statue of Washington as a froritispiece is faithful. 
As the publisher, Mr. Farnham, has identified himself with 
an author of great merit, we not only offer him our sincere 


thanks, but hope that his enterprize will be liberally re- , 
warded. 





Matra, Feb. 20th, 1842. 
My Dear Sir: 


When out of town some fime since to visit the ruins of 
Krendi,I stopped at the house of my friend, P. Vella, L.L.D., 
who is the Syndick of a distant district, and received from 
him a few preserved insects, (one of which I now enclose,) 
and is ninety-six years old ; and, as you will perceive, is in 
a most perfect state of preservation. 

Simple as is the manner of its preservation—it being only 
to enclose the insect between two pieces of ising-glass, the 
edges of which are firmly glued together to exclude the air— 
I do not remember to have seen it adopted in any of the 
cabinets which I have visited in America. 

I think this information is valuable to those who are en- 
gaged in the collection of insects and plants, and if you 
would mention the subject in the “‘ Messenger,” you would 
greatly oblige Yours, very truly, 

To T. W. White, Esq. W. WintHrop ANDREWS, 


The above is from our intelligent and patri- 
otic Consul at Malta, whose contributions, entitled 
‘History of the Knights of Malta,’ continue to adorn 
our pages, and have entertained and instructed so 
many of our readers. 

The specimen is perfect, the colours are as bright 
as theyeverwere. It is spread out and laid between 
two thin, and of course flexible, plates of mica in the 
shape of a diamond figure, and the edges are glued 
firmly between a narrow slip of pasteboard. It is 
certainly the best way of preserving such speci- 
mens that we know of. Mica is an article of com- 
merce, may easily he procured in our cities, and 
the plates cut to any size and cleft in lamina never 
so thin. We commend this mode of preservation 
to the attention of entymologists and botanists. 
The butterfly sent by Mr. Andrews, would, if 





nicely set, mica and all, make a beautiful orna- 
ment for ladies’ bracelets, breast-pins and the like. 











